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The Christian Union will begin the publi- 
cation, on May 15th, of a. serial story by 
Mrs. Helen Jackson (“ H. H.“). The fact that 


Mrs. Jackson has recently completed a story 


—the first long story to which she has ever 
attached hername—has already been widely 
noted and has aroused unusual interest. 
Mrs. Jackson has equal command of her 
resources and of her audience; in Ramo- 
na” she has surprised even those who knew 
best her ability and skill as a writer of fic- 
tion. She has talen as the scene of her story 
that beautiful section of Southern California 
with which she ts so familiar ; it furnishes a 
background whose rare natural beauty 
and variety she has used with charm- 
ing skill, weaving into her narrative a 
thread of genuine poetry in continu- 
aly recurring descriptions of scenery 
never obtrusive but always felicitous and al- 
luring. The Mexican, American, and Indian 
elements which are combined in the story 
furnish rich materials for character drawing, 
and an intensely dramatic motive, which is 
developed with increasing interest and power 
to te end. Ramona is an intensely dra- 
matic and thoroughly modern story ; but it 
differs from the great mass of modern fiction 
in the reality of the passions which it deline- 
ates, and the dramatic power of its move- 
ment and its situations. The Editors of The 


Christian Union are confident that its readers 
will find in Ramona” a work of fiction 
whose literary qualities and ethical purpose 
wil command critical admiration and Nd | 
popular 


4 of master and servant. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE most remarkable feature of the political situa- 
tion during the past week has been the attempt on 
the part of the supporters of Mr. Blaine to skillfully 
withdraw him from the conflict of opinion. which 


| has been raging with regard to his past political ca- 


reer, and to put Mr. Edmunds in his place; an at- 


tempt which has ludicrously failed, as might have 


been anticipated; its only result is likely to be an 
addition to Mr. Edmunds’s support at the Chicago Con- 
vention. Asa matter of fact, the antipathy of the 
Independent voters to Mr. Blaine does not rest by 
any means on the specific charges of the improper 
use of his position in relation to the great corpora- 
tions ; it rests on the broader ground of a thorough- 
going antagonism to his political methods and aims. 
No better evidence of Mr. Blaine’s unfitness for the 
Presidency could be offered than the unprecedented 
and persistent character of his canvass for the last 
decade ; other men have sought the Presidency, but 
none ever sought it by such careful study of local 


political influences and by such a comprehensive at- 


tempt to control. them as Mr. Blaine. He has come 
to represent in national politics the system which 


| overthrew Mr. Conkling in this State: the system of 


manipulation, of combination, of ‘‘ machine” govern- 


ment, in a word, which the Independents regard as 


the one thing to be eliminated from our politics. The 
nomination of Mr. Blaine would mean the probable 
election of a Democratic President ; it would certainly 
mean the withdrawal of the Independent vote from 
the Republican party. The Republican managers 
have had such ample notice of this fact that if they 
secure the nomination of Mr. Blaine the cry of 
treachery to the party will fall on unheeding ears ; 
the real traitors to the party will be those who nom- 
inate a man who cannot under any circumstances 
command the vote of the best element in his own 
party. Ex-Governor Long put the whole matter in a 
nutshell in his address before the Massachusetts 
Republican Convention last week when he declared 
that ‘‘ the best man is the most available candidate,” 
and that the choice of Republicans for the Presi- 
dency must be a man of proved fidelity in public 
life, and whose relations to the party are such — 
all its members can heartily unite in his suppo 
That man is certainly not Mr. Blaine. 


The second step toward breaking up the telegraph 


monopoly, and eventually transferring the telegraph | 


business to the United States Government, has been 
taken in Congress. The House Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads have agreed upon a bill, 
substantially the one proposed by the Postal Telegraph 
Company, though we believe that company is not in 
terms named in the bill. It provides that the Post- 
master-General may contract with any telegraph com- 
pany having one thousand miles of telegraph line in act- 
ual operation, for the carrying of telegraphic messages 
in connection with the Post-Office Department, which 
shall issue telegraph stamps or stamped papers, as is 
done in Great Britain. The maximum rate for twenty 
words or less, and fifteen hundred miles or less, is 
fixed at twenty-five cents—a great reduction on present 
telegraphic rates. Between the cities of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington, and 
other similar short distances to be hereafter desig- 
nated by the Postmaster-General, it shall not exceed 
fifteen cents. We characterize this as a step toward 
governmental telegraphy, because, whenever telegraph- 
ing becomes the convenience of the many instead of the 
luxury of the few, and it has been demonstrated that 
the Post Office can supervise and direct it, as we have 
no question it can, the community will either take 
the administration into their own hands, or will pay | 
only a reasonable compensation to the | 

which performs the service, and will make the rela- 
tion between the Government and the corporation that 


The New York State Senate has passed the Assem- 
bly bill reappointing the Prison Commission and 
giving it till next January to report. It is true that 
such a commission cannot make a very thorough in- 
vestigation of prison methods in so short a time ; but 
if it is a wise one, it can make full use of experts and 
tabulate some factsand some conclusions for the con- 
sideration of the Legislature. The abolition of the 
contract system we regard as a distinct gain. Let- 
ting out the labor of criminals to the highest bidder, 
in order to make the prisons self-supporting, is only 
one degree better than letting out the feeding of the 
paupers to the lowest bidder, in order to make the 
poorhouses inexpensive. It is hardly possible that 


| the State will go back to the plan of running the 


prisons as manufactories by the State ; and quite im- 
possible that it will keep the criminals in idleness. 
There remains but one alternative: carrying on the 
prisons as schools, making education, not remunera- 
tion, the first object of all criminal labor, and so 
making the prisons real reformatories. How this 
can best be done is a difficult problem; but it will 
be a great thing to have determined that it is to be 
done at all. 


The work of municipal reform at Albany goes on 
without almost any hindrance ; six of the bills intro- 
duced by the Roosevelt Committee looking to the 
destruction of abuses in the offices of the County 
Clerk, the Register, and the Surrogate of this city 
were passed by the Senate last week almost unani- 
mously. The bill repealing the law which enabled the 
Sheriff to take prisoners from the Tombs and lodge 
them in the Ludlow Street Jail at a large profit to 
himself was passed by a vote of 25 to 1; the politicians 
on both sides have found that public opinion is in 
earnest and that it is irresistible. Senator Daggett 
probably expressed the feeling of many of his associ- 
ates when he said, ‘‘ This reform movement is a sort 
of Juggernaut car, and I think I know enough to keep 
from under its wheels.” In fact, the only discourag- 
ing feature of the present reform movement in politics 
is the ease with which politicians are taking it up ; it 
would be better for the country if some of the older 
set would throw themselves under the car of reform 
and commit political felo de se. | 


The situation in Norway is becoming daily more 
serious. The impeachment trial of the ministers, 
which has just been concluded, has had the effect of 
irritating the King, until, in his blind partisanship, 
he can scarcely be held accountable for his actions. 
The late premier, Selmer, whom the Supreme Court of 

the kingdom sentenced to loss of office and a heavy 
fine, is rewarded by his master with the Sera- 
fimer Cross, the highest distinction for civic merit; 
and Mr. Schweegaard, who was also fined and cen- 
sured by the same tribunal, has just been appointed 
chief of a new cabinet. All the other lately appointed 
ministers are of the same stripe—extreme conserva- 
tives and bitter personal partisans of Oscar II. Every 
editor, whether in Norway or Sweden, who has the 
courage to criticise the King’s conduct with any degree 
of spirit is unceremoniously thrown into jail, prelim- 
inary to trial for offending his Majesty. With the 
utmost nonchalance this same Majesty, however, sits 
down and writes a letter, or so-called dictamen, ex- 
pressing his opinion of the Norwegian Parliament 
and the highest tribunal of Norway, and it is super- 
fluous to remark that his opinion is highly uncom- 
plimentary ; but when Bjérstjerne Björnson in turn 
expresses an equally uncomplimentary opinion of the 
dictamen, its royal author responds by trying the edi- 
tor who has published Bjérnson’s letter for crimen lesa 
majestatis. Bjérnson, who has been living in Paris 
during the last year, as soon as the intelligence reached 
him, took the first train for the North, and has | now 
arrived in Norway, and declared his purpose to as- 


his own words. 


1 though no intelligence to 
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this effect has as yet reached us. An intense ex- 
citement is reigning throughout the country, and 
everybody asks his nieghbor, with bated breath, 
„What will happen next?’ That Björnson will be 
tried is inevitable. And the chances are that in that 
trial the Government will be sowing the crop of the 


dragon-teeth which sooner or later will 52 forth 


in armed men. 


The French Premier, M. Ferry, has recently made 
quite an elaborate statement of the policy of the 
French Administration; a policy thoroughly sound in 
home matters and rather flighty in foreign affairs. 
The Premier puts himself on conservative ground as 
against the extremists, avoiding the errors of French 
Republicans in general by emphasizing the safety of 
property above all things, and declaring that the 
Republic should be ‘‘the Republic of the peasantry 
or it should not be at all.” He holds that a vigorous 
government from Paris is the only safe government 
for France, and spoke strongly against such seizure of 
power by municipalities as would make them in effect 
local parliaments. He recognized that democracy is 
still an object of suspicion in Europe, and showed his 
good sense in the declaration that the only way to 
command the respect and hold the confidence of other 
governments on the Continent is to offer the guaran- 
tees of stability and steadfastness of purpose: a 
Republic which changes its policy every week and its 
leadership at frequent intervals could not secure the 
moral support of Europe. He pointed to the solid 
majority with which the Chamber of Deputies has 
supported him for eighteen months as a substantial 
evidence of the success of his administration, and of 
the fact that he is doing the one thing which France 
needs to huve done—winning the trust of the French 
people by quiet and sound methods of orderly admin- 
istration. In foreign affairs M. Ferry showed less 


judgment and put himself somewhat in line with the 


vacillating and fanciful foreign policy which the 
Republic has pursued. 


Thoughtful writers on public affairs have more than 
once declared that the government of great cities is 
the most difficalt problem of the century. The 
experiment, therefore, of organizing a new govern- 
ment for the great metropolis of London is likely to 
be oue of the most important events of modern times. 
The Liberal Ministry have introduced into the House 
of Commons the bill which is to change that congeries 
of parishes into an organic city. Under this bill, 
which is to go into operation the first of May next, 
the city of London, containing 122 square miles of 
houses, 4,000,000 of inhabitants, and ‘‘ the wealth of 
any five European capitals,” will be placed under the 
administration of an Elective Council of 220 members. 
The city will be divided into thirty-nine districts, 
following for the most part existing lines of division, 
and to each of these districts, except that small part 


now technically hnown as the City,” will be assigned 
councilors to be elected by the householders, the. 


number of councilors to be in proportion to the popula- 
tion and ratable value of each district. In order to 
equalize the representation, the City“ proper, which 
represents enormous wealth but is almost devoid of 
population, will elect thirty councilors to the 
great Municipal Council. This Council will possess 
all the powers now lodged in the ancient 
corporation of the city and the other bodies, as 
the Commissioner of Sewers, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and the Vestries which now govern 
large sections of London. All the property possessed 
by these bodies, their debts and their taxing powers, 
will pass to the Municipal Council, which will con- 
trol a revenue of $40,000,000 a year. In order to 
facilitate the government of the city, and to secure 
full attention to all its vast interests, each one of the 
thirty-nine districts will have a District Council with 


elective members, which will have authority to pre- 


pare estimates, supervise expenditures, and in other 
ways act as an executive agent to the General Ceun- 


cil. The bill is so framed as to be capable of an 


almost indefinite expansion in the direction of con- 
centrating power in the hands of the General Coun- 
cil. Provision is made for the purchase of all gas 
and water companies, for the control of the licensing 


system, of the functions now discharged by the 


School Board, for the control of public vehicles, and 
for the administration of the poor law. What the 
English Parliament is to Great Britain the new Coun- 
cil of London will be to the city. The bill is received 
with favor on all sides, and will undoubtedly become 
a law. It remedies very ancient abuses and simpli- 


fies one of the most complicated systems of adminis- | 


| 


tration in the modern world by concentrating in the 
hands of a single body functions now exercised by at 
least thirty-nine administrative bodies. 


The tendency to make universal international 
interests the basis of joint action, and to realize in 


actual prose Tennyson’s prophecy of the parliament 


of man, the federation of the world,” receives another 
illustration in the proposed treaty for a universal 
industrial union, which eleven states have already 
signed. The object of this movement is to secure a 
union among all nations for the protection of trade- 
marks and patents, with an International Bureau to 
be located in Switzerland and placed under the 
authority of the Swiss Oonfederation. Switzerland, 
Servia, Portugal, Salvador, Guatemala, Italy, France, 
Spain, Brazil, Belgium, and the Netherlands have 
already entered into this arrangement, and in order 
to avoid raising the question of the respective powers 
of Congress and the States in this country a clause 
has been introduced into the treaty making its provis- 
ions applicable only within the constitutional powers 
of the high contracting parties.” This proposal opens 
questions with regard to this country which require 
careful consideration. The system of granting 
patents rests entirely upon the action of Congress, to 
which all authority in the matter is expressly given 
by the Constitution. Trade- marks, on the other hand, 
are recognized and proteoted by the common law of 
the various States, and the authority of Congress on 
the subject has been confined by the Supreme Court 
to cases which arise in interstate or foreign commerce. 
By an Act passed in 1881 Congress gave protection to 
owners of trade-marks ‘‘ used in commerce with 
foreign nations or with the Indian tribes,” the pro- 
visions of the Act to apply only to countries which 
gave in return the same privileges. The machinery 
already exists, therefore, for international action 
between this country and any other which may choose 
to grant reciprocal privileges. 


Commenting on the almost universal fall of prices 
throughout the world, the Evening Post“ presents 
some conclusions of a very hopeful character for the 
laboring classes. The chief of the Statistic Depart- 
ment of the English Board of Trade, who has made 
a careful study of the subject, has lately shown that 
in the last forty years a great reduction has taken 
place in all the necessaries of life in England, except- 
ing butchers’ meat. Leroy Beau-Lieu attests the 
same fact from an equally careful study of conditions 
on the Continent, and ascribes this beneficent result 
to four causes: the opening of new countries and the 
development of old ones that had relapsed into. bar- 
barism ; reduction in cost and increase in rapidity 
of transportation ; increasing ahundance of capital 
throughout the world; and incessant improvements 
in machinery. The working classes have steadily 
profited by the operation of all these causes. From 
1866 to 1881 the consumption by the population of 
Paris, per capita, of such articles as wine, bread, 
meat, poultry, fish, eggs, etc., immensely increased, 
showing that these articles were steadily coming 
within the reach of an increasingly large number of 
persons ; clothing and furniture, and, in fact, every- 
thing except rents, have also fallen. These facts give 
ground for the hope that the world is now entering 
upon a period in which the means of comfort and 
subsistence will be multiplied to such an extent that 
all classes will be able to participate in what was 
formerly the luxury of the few. The fall of price 
means the comfort and health of the laboring class 
the world over, and points to a time of comfort and 
well-being such as has aever been known in history. 


A dinner and reception was given to Mr. Henry 
George last week in this city, of which a special eor- 
respondent gives a brief report on another page. 
The first step in any social reform is to discover the 
abuse, as the first in any personal reform is to re- 


pent of the sin. Mr. George has done a great ser- 


vice to the community by compelling its attention to 
social abuses which are evidently deeply rooted, 


since they are at least as old as modern civilization, 


and as widespread as society. We cannot believe 
with the Duke of Argyll that these evils are in- 
herent in the constitution of man, or in the natural 
system under which he lives.” This is to say that the 
Creator did not know how to adapt man’s habitation 
to its tenant. They are the natural penalty of vio- 


lated law; and although we are far from thinking 


that Mr. George has discovered either the universal 
cause or the universal remedy, he has done more 
than any other man to set society to an investigation 
of the abuse and to a search for its remedy. _ 


SIGNIFICANT EVENTS. 


HE rapidity with which the anti-slavery move- 

1 ment progressed after it had reached a certain 
stage is likely to be repeated in the history of the free- 
trade movement in this country. Until quite recently 
free traders, like most anti-slavery men of a quarter of 
a century ago, have had little hope of seeing any great 
change during the present decade; but the move- 
ment is extending so widely and moving forward so 
rapidly that very important modifications of the 
present tariff will undoubtedly be made in the imme- 
diate future. Two significant actions were taken in 
Massachusetts last week; significant because Massa- 
chusetts generally represents and voices the most in- 
telligent and progressive sentiment of the country,and 
because her interests are supposed to have been iden- 
tified with a high tariff. In response to a call signed 
by 775 leading Boston merchants and professional men, 
more than two hundred influential citizens gathered 
at a dinner on Tuesday of last week for the purpose of 
indorsing the principles set forth in the call of the 
meeting : that the present enormous surplus in the 
national revenue is demoralizing and dangerous ; 
that it should be cut down by diminishing taxa- 
tion; that this reduction should be made on the 
necessaries of life, and not upon whisky and to- 
bacco; and that the policy of taxing imports, not 
for the purpose of raising revenue, but obstruct- 
ing trade, is unsound and must ultimately be 
abandoned. Speeches were made by such men as 
Henry L. Pierce, Dr. William Everett, Colonel 
Higginson, and Charles Francis Adams, Jr., and the 
overwhelming sentiment of the meeting was unmis- 
takably antagonistic to the present unintelligent and 


illogical tariff system of the country ; a system which 


could not be better characterized than as ‘‘an ob- 
struction to trade.” Among those present were 
many who were not theoretically free traders, but 


| who recognized the ‘mischief and thorough commer- 


cial unsoundness of the tariff system, and the finan- 
cial straits in which it has brought the country, and 
who united in the demand for a healthy reduction 
of tariff rates. Mr. Charles Francis Adams put the 
present situation in a nutshell when he said that ‘‘this 
country has been on a great economical drunk,” and is 
now suffering from the consequences. Capital has been 
induced to go into all sorts of industries, and should 
be permitted to withdraw itself safely by gradual ap- 
plication of free-trade principles ; a stated period of 
gradual reduction will enable these infant industries 
of forty years’ standing tostand alone. After twenty 
years of peace, said Mr. Adams, the war tariff has 
certainly served its purpose, and although a tariff 
for revenue, with incidental protection, may be open 
to criticism, a tariff for protection, with incidental 
revenue, is an abomination. This meeting of practi- 
cal men, most of whom were not in any sense 
theoretical free traders, is a striking illustration of 
the advance of public sentiment on the tariff question 
in the great manufacturing State of Massachusetts. 
Another equally significant indication of the ad- 
vance of public sentiment is to be found in the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Massachusetts Republican 
Convention, which also met in Boston last week. 
Last year the resolution in the platform relating to 


the tariff was drawn up by Senator Dawes, and sim 


ply demanded the glittering generality of ‘‘ wise and 
well-matured laws to protect and develop American 
industry and enterprise, both at home and on the 
ocean ;” acollocation of words which meant nothing. 
This year the platform asks for a ‘‘ reduction of cus- 
toms and duties because of the dangerous surplus in 
the treasury.;” for a proviso that this reduction 
„should be made with the least possible injury to the 
manufacturing interests of the country ;” for a rec- 
ognition of the necessity, in the ‘‘ progressive changes 
in industrial conditions, for an investigation of the 
tariff on a scientific basis, to the end that it may be 
considered as to its real influence upon labor, capi- 
tal, protection, and revenue.” This is definite, in- 
telligent, and decisive ; it points out unmistakably 
the sweep of opinion. 


A SHORT LESSON IN THEOLOGY. 


HE ‘‘Congregationalist” is furnishing its read- 

ers a series of articles in the nature of lectures 

on Historical Theology. It has come, in this instruot- 
ive course, as far as the article Atonement. In this 
article it falls into an historical error which is not un- 
common in inen of superficial information or super- 
ficial thought, but which is somewhat surprising in 
one so well-informed on theological subjects as the 


‘‘Congregationalist.” It represents Bushnell and 
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Atonement. Its words are as follows: 


Attributed the moral view of the atonement to 


be brought about before man's true life can begin, 


induce God to forgive sin and be reconciled to the 
sinner. 
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Maurice as defending the moral view” of the 


The fourth group of theories is usually known as the 
moral view of the atonement. . . . As developed by its most 
eminent later adherents, like Coleridge, Maurice, and Dr. 
Bushnell, this view repudiates all idea of expiation. It ig- 
noresssuch evil in sin, such moral obligation to justice in 
God, as demands expiation. The divine relation to men is 
determined purely by individual character. If we sin we 
repel ourselves from God’s holiness ; if we repent we bring 
ourselves back to his complacence. What Christ came to 
do was, therefore, to win us to repentance.”’ 

This view is probably held by some religious teach- 
ers. There are passages in some Unitarian divines 
which would bear this construction. But we cannot 
recall any theological writers of this or any other 
century who have repudiated it with greater clear- 
ness and vigor than F. D. Maurice and Horace Bush- 
nell. It ignores such evil in sin as demands expia- 
tion.” Says Maurice: ‘‘ Never, for a single instant, 
ought we to make light of that craving for pardon, 
that sense of an infinite burden of evil already com- 
mitted, which has given rise to every confessional 
and penance that has ever existed or does exist in the 
world.” ‘‘If we repent we bring ourselves back to 
his (God's) complacence.” Says Maurice: He (Paul) 
affirms that the barrier between God and his creat- 
ures is removed by Himself, is removed freely, without 
money and without price, and that the act of his Son 
in shedding his blood is the authentic declaration of 
that removal. What Christ came to do was, there- 
fore, to win us to repentance.” Says Maurice: God 
hath set forth his Son as a propitiation, and a mercy 
seat, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past. The editor of the Congregation- 
alist ” needed to have read but the one single sermon 
of Maurice’s from which all of the above quotations 
have been taken, to discover that he neither held nor 
taught the moral view of the atonement, as the 
‘‘Congregationalist” interprets it. As little, cer- 
tainly, did Bushnell. We do not need to quote from 
him, for his letter to Dr. Hawes in his Autob ography, 
and his Forgiveness and Law,” are within the reach 
of most of our readers. , 

It is not to be supposed that our contemporary has 


Maurice and Bushnell for the purpose of giving the | 
support of these deservedly eminent and saintly 
thinkers to a theory which has never found accept- 
ance among evangelical theologians. We rather 
attribute our contemporary's evident misreport of their 
opinions to the attempt, which is never very suc- 
cessful, to furnish a complete and simple classification 
of all theological opinions and religious experiences. 
The error is natural. Our contemporary finds the 
schoolmen recognizing three great theories of the 
atonement—the satisfaction, the governmental, and 
the moral influence theory; it finds Maurice and 
Bushnell vigorously combating the first two, and it 
concludes that they adopt the latter ; which, however, 
they have repudiated with equal vigor. We suggest 
to our esteemed contemporary a different classifica- 
tion, which may indeed be imperfect, as we think all 
such classifications must be, but which has the ad- 
vantage of not putting a view held by a large and 
probably increasing number of Christian churches in 
a class where it clearly does not belong. 

The doctrine of the atonement assumes that there 
is a moral variance between God and sinful man, and 
that somehow an at-one-ment or reconciliation must 


before he can be at one even with himself. One 
school of theologians suppose that the chief cause of 
the variance is in God, that this cause must be re- 
moved by some satisfaction or appeasement or expia- 
tion, and that Ohrist died to remove it; in brief, to 


A second school suppose that the cause of 
the variance, or at least the obstacle to its removal, 
is in God’s government, and that this cause must be 
removed by some substitute for a threatened penalty 
before God can justly and safely be at one with the 
sinner ; in other words, that Christ died to enable God 
to forgive sin. A third school suppose that the 
cause of the variance lies wholly i in man, in his un- 
willingness to abandon his sin and return to God, 

and that the object of the atonement is to induce him 
to do so ; in other words, that Christ died to persuade 
man to be forgiven. But there is still a fourth 
ool, who believe that the obstacle to reconciliation 
is neither in God, nor in his government, nor in man; 
or rather that it is in all three, because it is in the very 
nature of right and wrong, good and evil, truth and 
falsehood, between which there is ever a war, as be- 


are numbered among the intruders. 


bitter, life and death; that nothing can ever bridge 
the awful chasm except suffering—suffering by the 
wrong-doer, which is repentance, suffering by the 
Redeemer, which is sacrifice; that an unsuffering 
mother can never redeem her child, nor an unsuffer- 
ing patriot his country, nor an unsuffering pastor his 
people, nor an unsuffering God the race; that the 
suffering of Christ is but the disclosure of God’s 
eternal nature, who, the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, is forever the Sin-bearer, and must by 
the necessity of his nature be the Sin-bearer till all 
sin is forever borne away and extinguished ; that by 
suffering God stoops down and enters into fellowship 
with the sinfulsoul,; that by suffering the sinful soul 
rises up and enters into fellowship with God ; hence- 
forth the two are at one; the brook with all its 
muddy sediments has entered the lake, and. will be 
cleansed by it. 

We do not here undertake to define the view of the 
atonement held by Maurice and Bushnell, or by those 
who have sat at their feet and learned of them. But 
somewhere in this category their views will be 
found ; they believe deeply, profoundly, in the sacri- 
fice of Christ; they believe that God has set Him 
forth to be a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world ; they believe his sufferings and death were no 
mere episode or incident, but the great central fact 
in the werld’s history ; they believe with Maurice 
that our preaching will be good for nothing if the 
main subject of it is not the atonement of God with 


stand their views, they believe that Christ’s sufferings 
and death were rendered necessary, not to induce God 
to forgive sin, nor to enable him to forgive sin, nor 
to persuade men to accept forgiveness ; but that they 
were the necessary outgoiny of divine suffering 
Love laying down his life that he might impart life to 
those whom he loved with an infinite, eternal, un- 
quenchable pity. 

This may perhaps be called the spiritual view of 
the atonement ; but, whatever else may be said of it, 
certainly it is not the ‘‘ moral view.” 


OUR FEUDAL LORDS. 


ON. E. L. PAYSON, Ohairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, has presented a report to the House. 
showing an astonishing state of things in our West- 
ern Territories, where millions of acres of public 
lands have been coolly taken possession of by capital- 
ists and corporations, who have reduced squat- 
ting“ to a science, and made trespass respectable by 
conducting it on a gigantic scale. 

A large proportion of our public lands in the far 
West are not susceptible of cultivation, and have been 
used, like the commons“ in England, by the pub- 
lic freely for grazing purposes ; the grazers have been 
allowed, without objection, to inclose here and there 
small lots of land for breeding purposes ; the lots 


and more numerous; until now it is estimated that 
many millions of acres have been coolly taken pos- 
session of in Kansas, Idaho, California, Ctah, New 
Mexico, and Colorado. Some of these ‘‘ squatters” 
are wealthy corporations, several of them are foreign 
corporations. 
have thus fenced in a million acres; the Prairie Cattle 
Company (Scotch) upwards of a million acres. Among 
the absentee landlords who have thus taken posses- 
sion of our public domain is one Marquis. 
sas entire counties are reported to be fenced in. In 
Wyoming one hundred and twenty-five corporations 
Neither town- 
ship nor county lines, neither private rights nor post 
roads, are regarded by these wealthy and powerful 
‘‘squatters.” Men whose previous settlement inter- 
feres with these unauthorized inclosures are threat- 
ened with ‘‘ boycotting” if they interfere. Post 
coaches are turned miles out of their way, or obliged 
to open and close gates put across the public highway 
with no more color of right than could be claimed 
by the builders of a barricade in a city street. From 
fencing in grazing land these trespassing landlords 
have gone on to take possession of timber lands and 
cut the timber, and of agricultural lands for cultiva- 
tion. Bona fide settlers are shut out; and, with an 
impudence which fairly takes one’s breath away, 
these trespassers forbid trespassing with such no- 
tices as ‘‘ The —— who opens this fence had better 
look out for his scalp.” Printed notices from the 
United States Government forbidding the fencing of 
public lands have received no respect whatever, and 


tween heat and cold, light ond darkness, sweet ong 


the Government has done almost nothing to compel 


man in Christ ;” but, if we do not greatly misunder- 


have grown larger and larger, the inclosures more 


The Arkansas Valley Cattle Company. 


In Kan-“ 


respect, except to investigate The result of the in- 
vestigation is an official report that ‘‘ very many mill - 
ions of acres are thus inclosed, and are now being so 
inclosed, to the exclusion of the stock of all others than 
the fence-owners, and to the prevention of settlements 
and the obstruction of public travel and inter- 
course.“ 

It appears clear that before we can reach Mr. 
George's millennium, in which the community will 
own all the land, the community must prove a 
capacity to take care of what land it does own; and 
so far it has only demonstrated its incapacity. It 
began by giving away its public domain to actual 
settlers, for the purpose of inviting immigration. 
This was, perhaps, well enough, except that immi- 
gration needed no stimulus to bring it over as fast as 
we eould well take care of it. Then we administered 


both our gift and our sale of the public domain so as 


to make the Mormon Church a monstrous landowner 
and a monstrous immigration company, with the 
capital with which our national folly had endowed it.. 
Then, to open highways to our Western territory, we 
gave away to great railroad corporations an acreage 
more than three times the total area of England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. Under the operation 
of influences which we have thus done much to pro- 
mote and nothing to counteract, small farms, operated 
by their owners, are steadily giving place to great 
bonanza farms thousands of acres in extent, owned 
by non-resident landlords, and worked by nomadic 
laborers, without even the permanent homes which 
are the one blessing and the one safeguard of the 
agricultural laborers of England. Two hundred 


thousand more tenant farms in the Urited States to- 


day than in Great Britain, Mr. William Godwin 
Moody tells us in his Land and Labor.” And now, 
to crown it all, the community puts its hands in its 
pockets and looks the other way while an English 
Marquis and a Scotch land corporation and scores 
of other lawless capitalists step into our public do- 
main and fence off what we have not already given 
away, and tell any member of the community who 
objects to this highway robbery that he had better 
look out for his scalp.” 

The bill which Mr. Payson has introduced to abate 
this system of plunder appears to us to be quite too 
moderate in its provisions. It allows any individual to 


destroy these illegal fences, which should be destroyed 


by the United States Government, and it makes their 
erection a; c1iminal offense punishable by fine and 
imprisonment. This is very well; but this is not a 
sufficiently summary remedy for the abatement of a 
public nuisance which is rapidly growing into the 
dimensions of a national calamity. Since 1807, the 
Report informs us, a statute has been in force au- 
thorizing the President to employ the military force 
of the Government, under the direction of marshals, 
to remove obstructions and trespassers upon. public 
lands. If this law is not sufficiently explicit it should 
be made so; and the Government should put a mili- 
tary force into these Western Territories without un- 
necessary delay, tear down the fences, and dispossess 
the trespassers summarily ; and if the ‘‘ cow-boys” 
who constitute the retainers of these American feudal 
lords undertake to resist, they should be the ones to 
look out for their scalps. We indorse heartily, and 
the entire press of the country ought to indorse, the 
declaration of this Report, that ‘‘the evil sought to 
be abated is intolerable, and that it has been allowed 
to reach its present proportions is a disgrace.” 


PRESBYTERIAN TRIALS. 


IE Presbyteries are not unanimously adopting 

the Revised Book of Discipline which has 
been submitted to them by the General Assembly. 
Exception is taken by some to the section prescribing 
that henceforth ‘‘ Evidence introduced in any judi- 
catory shall be received under and according to the 
general rules of evidence,” i.e., the rules which are 
generally accepted by courts of other than ecclesias- 
tical character. Heretofore, ecclesiastical trials have 


been conducted in a sort of go-as-you-please manner, 


strict or loose according to the disposition or preju- 
dice of the ministers and elders who have happened 
to constitute the court. A very natural result of 
this has been that the findings of such tribunals have 
lost much of their significance in the popular mind ; 
the standing of an accused party is neither greatly 
lowered by his condemnation, nor greatly relieved by 
his exoneration, at the hands of a Presbytery. Since 
the ‘‘ general rules of evidence” have come to be 
regarded by the whole English- speaking race as essen- 
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and penalty—the breach of any one of them endan- : 
gering the most sacred rights of the individual—an 
exception to the Revised Book on account of this pro- 
vision awakens a suspicion of a crookedness in the 
ways of ecclesiastics, or of a strange assumption of 
infallibility of judgment on their part which they 
have heretofore given no evidence of possessing. 

The objections to the proposed limitations, as we 
read in the denominational papers, are prominently 
two. 

It is said that to subject trials to the rules of evi- 
dence would take away that air of friendly investi- 
gation which should mark the inquiries of brethren. 
This objection would be valid if the church would 
reduce all its inquiries to the level of ‘‘ friendly in- 
vestigations,” and abolish forever the name, and the 
thing which goes by the name, of an ecclesiastical 
trial. But this is not proposed. The Book is allowed 
to prescribe trials,“ and to remind the members of 
the judicatory that they are sitting as ‘‘ judges of a 
court of Jesus Christ.” It puts all testimony under the 
solemnity of an oath, and allows the decision to be 
followed by terrible penalties, such as degradation 
from the sacred office, excommunication, loss of 
repute and livelihood. To arraign a man under such 
a process, and put him on the peril of such a result, 
and, at the same time, ask to have the whole affair 
regarded as only a friendly investigation” from 
which the ordinary safeguards may be removed at 
pleasure, seems to show either mixed brains or a 
marvelous inconsiderateness of the means and ends 
of common justice. 

A second objection to the use of the rulesof evi- 
dence is that these rules could only be properly ex- 
plained by one who had made them the subject of 
specific study; that errors would involve appeals ; 
and that from the final decision of a General Assem- 
bly a convicted man would have a ground of appeal 
to a civil court, upon the allegation that our own 
Constitution had been violated by the violation of 
some of these rules of evidence.” 

To this the answer is almost instinctive, that were 
the difficulties in the way of their use a hundred 
times greater, they should be endured rather than 
leave an accused man to a trial which, without the 
use of these rules, may be from beginning to end an 
ordeal of cruelty, urged by prejudice and conducted 
by ignorance. 

But the difficulty is evidently exaggerated. The 
general rules of evidence have been reduced toa 
comparatively few precepts. With the aid of 
‘«Stephen’s Digest,” or a similar handbook, a clear- 
headed man can steer his way. The rules are simply 
the codification, at the hands of the wisest and best 
men, of the judgments of common sense and com- 
mon conscience. As such they ought to be mastered 
by every one whose ministerial profession calls him 
every day to be a judge of character, and to stand be- 
tween his fellow-men. Some chapters in theology 
might well be omitted, anda few on the laws of rel- 
evancy be inserted, in the course of seminary train- 
ing, to the manifest advantage of the clergy. 

There are many good results which will follow the 
adoption of these rules. Forone thing, there will be 
less haste in bringing charges if it is understood that 
there will be no opportunity to venture hearsays 
and private opinions, to appeal to popular prejudice, 
or to damn a man under the obloquy of the im- 
pression of the majority ; but that proof must ac- 
company indictment, or the accuser be impaled upon 
his own malevolence. 

It will also hasten the time when cases of ecclesias- 
tical discipline for doctrine or conduct will be re- 
ferred to a commission of judicious and judicially 
trained minds ; thus relieving the public of scandal, 
and imparting to the decisions of church courts 
much-needed dignity. | 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HERE is considerable religious interest in many of 

the churches. A remarkable work has been in 
progress for several months in the Pilgrim Church at 
Cambridgeport, the Rev. G. R. Leavett, pastor, some 
one hundred and fifty converts being the immediate and 
ostensible result. The work began in connection with 
the faithful preaching by the pastor of the evangelical 
doctrine of justification, which truth, crowded home 
upon the conscience, kindled genuine penitence. The 
pastor and his people have done the work without sum- 


the spirit of Christian democracy, the Gospel equality, 
which keeps the body largely free from ‘circles and 


through the membership and the congregation and fam- 
ilies, when once a spiritual fire is kindled in any heart. 
From this church the influence, as by contagion or in- 
fection, spread to other churches in Cambridge, which 
have been graciously refreshed by gentle showers of re- 
viving. Churches in Newton, Millbury, Medford, and 
other places are revived, and accessions at the com- 
munion last Sunday were quite large. Many young 
people are coming into church relations, and the result 
in some of the churches which I know, where the 
pastors have children’s classes and young people’s meet- 


ings once a week to instruct them in the ways of Gospel 


life and edify them in the principles of revealed truth, 
is most salutary. A gentleman remarked to me the 
past week that the young people, some of them chil- 
dren, who came into the church a year ago, of which he 
is a member, are living as well, relatively, as the adult 
Christians. 

In Salem the Salvation Army is carrying on a recruit- 
ing work by its outré and peculiar methods. They 
have their barracks, hold meetings in the City Hall, 
parade the streets singing their army songs and choruses, 
accompanied by musical instruments; and the street 
scenes thus far have been exciting and amusing rather 
than converting, the hoodlum element thronging the way, 
and making the welkin ring with counter war songs and 
choruses, and when the captain“ or the “Jassie” 
attempt to speak the howls of the crowd drown their 
voices. One night the captain raised his hand and re- 
peated : ‘‘ The wicked shall be turned into —” when the 
yell of the hoodlums, without supplying the word, 
illustrated that the hell“ of social degredation is here 
and now active in our cities, So great has been the excite- 
ment, of rather a funny sort, that the city authorities 
have given notice to the captain that they cannot 
guarantee protection from violence if they continue the 
„knee parades in the streets. The attitude of the 
evangelical churches is that of observation ; waiting to 
see if this eccentric troop can reach the rough commun- 
istic classes which are beyond the pale of their congre- 
gations and influence. If any permanent good result 
shall come out of this movement, as a residuum which 
shall overbalance the evil concomitants, it will put at 
fault my theories and all past observation. 

A remark from a gentleman who is one of a Committee 
of Pulpit Supply, that there has been a great advance 
in the style of the preaching of the young men from the 
theological seminaries, indicates the result of Biblical 
and practical methods in distinction from the analytical. 
His observation is that formerly the young men came 
from the seminaries with theological disquisitions, but 
now with earnest, practical Gospel. For the laymen 
this is the desideratum. It is also suggestive that this 
class of young men are in demand. I think that Phil- 
lips Brooks does not exaggerate when he says the times 
are auspicious for the best young talent and conse- 
crated life to enter the Christian ministry. 

All sorts is the term that describes Boston pulpits 
and Boston opinions. This remark applies to talents and 
methods as wellas to theologies. There are extreme Old 
School men, and extreme New School men,and no school 
men,who go as they please, with a general average between 
extremes all round. We have destructive and construc- 
tive preaching ; scholastic and sensational preaching ; 
cold and red-hot preaching; broad and narrow; philo- 
sophieal and the hop-skip-and-jump sort; agnostic and 
tremendously knowing preaching, peretrating to the 
secrets of God, and positive concerning all of his will. 
But, as a whole, Boston has a large and effective pre- 
ponderance of earnest, common-sense, Gospel preach- 
ing, and instead of shrouds in the clouds, faith beholds 
the golden image of ‘‘ another morn risen on mid-noon.” 
The Master is in the ship; the waves obey his will; the 
gates of hell cannot prevail; the strong man armed 
has been bound, and is destined to be cast out. 

A most enjoyable occasion was the observance of 
the silver wedding” of Dr. and Mrs. Joseph T. 
Duryea at their residence, Monday evening, April 28. 
Representatives from his former settlements in Troy, 
New York City, and Brooklyn were present, who, 
with the large number of his Boston parishioners and 
friends, both enjoyed and made enjoyable the greetings 
and reciprocities of the anniversary. Suitable and 
valuable souvenirs also remained to tell the story in 
other days. Dr. Duryea’s ministry in Boston has been 
marked and productive. His Sunday morning con- 
gregations, while not crowded, are large, and his Friday 
evening meetings are well attended. His congregation 
is pretty largely composed of families whose children 
have gone from home. Yet he reaches perhaps more 
educated and thoughtful young men in the vicinity 
than any other preacher excepting Phillips Brooks. 
Young ministers, students, scholars, go to talk with him 
on the questions of the day, and to hear him preach and 
lecture. He does a large work asa lecturer in semi- 
naries and schools, He is identified with many organiza- 
tions. He isa noble leader of the thought of the day. 
His church, too, is quietly identified with world-wide 
charities ; supporting a coffee-house in Constantinople, 


classes and factions, gives the truth swift course 


and mission teachers in China and other places. Its 


yearly charities, including what is given by individuals 
with church contributions, for missions, education, and 
social work, amount to some $75,000. | 

There is a good deal of gambling in the community 
in pools by young men in ‘‘respectable” and “ high- 
toned families. These young Americans have found an 
Elysium in the recent walking match. What an oppor- 
tunity to pool and be patriotic at the same time 
The Lord of old did not ‘‘take pleasure in the legs of 
man,” but that was before the days of international 
competition, and before the ‘scientific method” had 
elevated walking to the pitch of money-making and the 
test for national prowess. Philanthropists and Chris- 
tians may find amplest scope for their energy and co- 
operation in grappling with the subtle and insidious forms 
of vice that flow in with the fullness of the ocean to un- 
dermine the institutions of liberty and religion. Fami- 
lies and schools are poisoned by this abominable prac- 
tice of gambling. : 

At the Massachusetts Club dinner at Parker’s, Sat- 
urday, Professor Perry, of Williams College, deliv- 
ered quite an elaborate and forcible address on free 
trade, taking the advanced ground of immediate re- 
peal of all tariff laws except for revenue. He main- 
tains that the protective laws were intended to obstruct 
trade, that they do obstruct it, are onerous to the peo- 
ple, and are wrong on grounds of sound political econ- 
omy and of social ethics. The new League, with Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., for its president, isan augury of 
the active and persistent presence of the revenue ques- 
tion in the politics of the hour, It may unmake and 
make parties. In clubs, by discussion, by private cor- 
respondence, ideas are percolating the thoughts of the 


people. 


—Cupples, Upham & Co. will issue this week a pam- 
phlet edition of the examination of the Rev. George A, 
Gordon preparatory to his installation over the Old South 
Church. As the letter missive occasioned comment, 
the church had present its own stenographer, who 
took verbatim all that was said, both questions and 
answers, and the public will have the opportunity to read 
the words that were spoken. 

—Two noted pastors in Boston preached anniver- 
sary sermons last Sunday; the Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner, 
the thirty-sixth anniversary of his settlement, and the 
Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, the thirty-first. Dr. Ellis said: 
Nothing dies that has any right to live. The living 
die, but the life goes on.” Dr. Miner observed : ‘‘ We 
believe there is an anchorage of the human soul to the 
Divine Nature, and on this character is to be built for 


time and for eternity.” 

—The Rev. A. B. Swift, of Enosburgh, Vt., died 
May 2, aged fifty-six years. 

—The Rev. C. F. Nicholson has resigned his pastor- 
ate at the Bunker Hill Church, Charlestown, Mass., on 
account of ill-health. : 


—Boston Church Calendar : 
MINISTERS’ MEETINGS, MONDAY, MAY 14. 


The Evangelical Alliance will hold its meeting in Wesleyan 
Hall at 10 a.m. Mr. Antony Comstock, of New York, will deliver 
an address on Pernicious Literature. 

Universalists.— At No. 16 Bloomfield Street, 10:45 a.m. Topic: 
* 415 me the defects, if any, of the Universalist theory and 
practice!“ 

Unitarians.—No. 7 Tremont Place, 10:30 a.m. Toplo for dis- 
cussion : * we [need a Bishop?’ to be opened by the Rev. 

Beach. 


S. C. Be 
OBSERVER. 


PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N these lovely spring days Washington is the fairest 
city in the country. Everything is clean, fresh, and 
sweet. All over town the public parks are in full bloom, 
while round the Capitol and White House the broad 
sweeps of lawn are already being cut and swept up. 
About the only lazy and indifferent thing is Congress, 
which meets every day and does nothing. Very few 
people are in the galleries, and the members seem never 
so well pleased as when the adjournment hour comes. 
Both branches drift along with aggravating calmness, 
eager only to discuss the Presidency and the {prospects 
of parties. Not that Congress is unable to work. It is 
simply disinclined to, for fear of committing itself to 
something. The Senate has passed some important 
bills which will never be considered at the other end of 
the Capitol, and so excuses itself from further work ; 
while the House, under the able superintendence of 
Messrs. Randall and Morrison, attends to nothing ex- 
cept the dreary routine, which is no more interesting 
than the same round in a State legislature. The Presi- 
dency overshadows everything else. | 
It is a very respectable list of names which is pre. 
sented for Presidential candidates, and thoroughly dem- 
ocratic. Look at them for a moment. Here is Mr. 
Arthur, a trifle ruddier and stouter that when he was 
Collector at New York. He wears the same fashionable 
clothes, and his hat never can get well back on his head. 
Looks like a man who enjoyed a fast horse and a good din- 
ner, but, after all, a careful President, and very apprecia- 
tive of the etiquette of his office. His father, fifty years ago, 
was a poor, struggling Baptist preacher up in Vermont. 
The years when Parson Arthur received five hundred 
dollars were favorableones. Later, when he had drifted 
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down into New York, his circumstances became better, 
and the boy never realized actual poverty. Still, it was 
a frugal household, full of kindly homeliness and sim. 
plicity, as good Dr. Gregory of the Civil Service Com- 


- mission tells me, for he used, when a senior in college, to 


bright side. 


go over to the minister’s house and sing psalm tunes with 


the girls of a Sabbath evening. And if Mr. Arthur, influ- 


enced by his wife, became an Episcopalian, and more 
worldly than his pious father, he has never lost the good 
impulses of his youth. He may have done some indiscreet 


_ things, but they have been errors of the head. I do not 


believe that he would do anything which he saw was 
wrong. The Irish blood crops out occasionally, but in 
general the President keeps a very good control over 
himself. Naturally, he is a happy man, looks on the 
He knows that he cannot be re-elected 


President, but it does not sour him. It may worry a 


honesty has been revived ; 


never be erased. Blaine is too much of a power not to |. 


trifle, but no signs are shown. He is enjoying life, 


breathing in great draughts of comfort, and when he 


leaves the White House it will not be to mope, but again 
to enter active life. The Presidency was an altogether 
unexpected gift. He has taken it philosophically, and 
used it well. 

Of Blaine. Occasionally I meet him in the street; 
not so often as formerly, when his springing step took 
him all over the city without thought of fatigue. His 
book and his disappointments of the past few years 
combine to keep him at home. Blaine never has been 
so happy as in those years when as Speaker he had every- 


thing before him. Now he realizes that he has touched 
his highest point, and his restless, ambitious spirit is dis- 


satisfied. He was great in success, but failure lays a 
heavy hand upon him. What a career he has had! A 


poor boy, of indomitable will and courage, he worked 


his way through one of the small Pennsylvania colleges, 
taught school for a while, and met a young lady from 
Augusta, Maine. He followed her home, and at twelve 
dollars per week began as local reporter upon the local 
paper. I have been in the office, a little room directly 


over the Kennebec, for the main street of Augusta runs 


so near the river that the bulldings project over it. Win- 
ters the young man reported the proceedings of the Leg- 
islature. In two years he knew more about parlia- 
mentary law than the Speaker. Then he was elected a 
member, became Speaker, and early in the war was 
elected to Congress. Such a man is certain to make 
friends. Before he had been in Washington four years 
he was one of the most popular members. He never 
forgot a face nor betrayed a friend. He grew rich. Jeal- 
ousy arose against him. His fight with Conkling and 
his famous attack on Massachusetts made him enemies 


who have followed him unrelentingly. With liberal in- 


stincts, he never could be brought to indorse the force 
bills of the Grant period, and so the Stalwarts fell out 
with him. Their opposition twice has prevented his 
being President. Just now the old dispute over his 
it was a mistake to bring it 
up. Just enough can be shown to give his transactions 
a shadowy suspicion. Although no follower of Blaine's, 
I do not believe that he was ever deliberately dishonest. 
His perceptions of exact propriety may not be over fine, 
but that any money transaction ever influenced his vote 
is not probable. He wanted to be rich, and his friends 


constantly gave him ideas of how to buy securities. 
Rich men in Maine, like ex-Governor Coburn, loaned bim 


what he needed, and some fortunate speculations fol- 
lowed. He has a knack of accretion, and the days after 
the war were palmy ones. And yet his wealth is much 
less than many suppose. He is not worth a third of a 
million to-day. But the suspicion is abroad, and it will 


be of useto che country. If only his brilliancy had not 
been so glititering and his desire for dramatic action so 
great, he .night have been a great foreign secretary or 
President. He prcbubly will bel neither; but it is not 
fair nor honest to accuse him of dishonesty. A little 


more Puritan, avoiding even the appearance of evil, in 


lic eye. 


him would have made the most successful public man 


of the day. 

Vastly different is the calm style of Senator Edmunds’ 8 
life. He looks older than he is. The bent figure, white 
hair and beard, and solemn voice betoken a man of age. 
But he is young, ranking with Messrs. Frye, Hoar, and 
Hawley. Mr. Edmunds is never off his guard. He 


was never known to do a foolish thing. So self. possessed 


is he that it would be a relief to see him once make a little 
mistake and so have a chance to correct himself. The very 
opposite of Blaine : much liked by a few, but rather feared 
by the many. Blaine likes to entertain, rejoices in great 
dinners, dresses well, would like always to be in the pub 


pleasant table, wears an old hat. Meet him anywhere 
and he is the courtly, elegant gentleman, equal to any 


occasion. His father and mother were plain people, 


small Vermont farmers of the best stamp. The son a 


’ thoughtful boy, they sent him to school, but not to col- 


lege. Some discussion was had in the family about his 


* 


being a doctor, but it came to nothing, and he went to 


Burlington to study law. In all New England there is 


no more cultivated place than Burlington, with its Uni- 


Edmunds lives quietly, has small parties over a 


| 


versity, whose corner-stone Lafayette laid, and its re- 
fined society. To this day a subtle fragrance hangs over 
the town. Its bar is made up of wits ; its library, stat- 
ues, and hospital are indicative of liberality and taste. 
It was the atmosphere in which young Edmunds would 
thrive, and in time he came to be a great lawyer. Being 
a Republican, politics were open to him. Another young 
attorney of the town, Edward J. Phelps, the most brill- 
iant man in New England to-day, was debarred there- 
from because he was a Democrat; but to Edmunds 
every honor came almost unsought. Added to a great 
law practice, easily netting him twenty thousand dollars 
a year from his arguments in the Supreme Court, he has 
been undisturbed by financial pressure. A man of his 
habits will always save money; and I have no doubt 
that he is worth as much as Blaine. At home in Bur- 
lington the people set him down so. He is not liberal, 
not popular, but respected. His law, his books, his 
study of international law, make up a well-balanced life, 
such as is only possible to a man who is out of the whirl 
of a great city, far from the anxieties of politics, at 
liberty to cultivate himself, and still self-made. One of 


| the most practical of people, careful of the pennies, 


having no sympathy with over-zealous reformers, an 
admirer of Conkling, a follower of General Grant, a 
believer in old ways, he is the idol of those from whom 
he is the opposite, because they have faith in his stability 


-and judgment. 


Take the others—Lincoln, Harrison, Hawley. Lincoln 
was a President’s son and a graduate of Harvard. But 
he was born in a democratic home, and never had other 
surroundings. To-day he is simple, unassuming, mod- 

t. He lives quietly with his family. His wife was 
gentle Mary Harlan, whose father was an Iowa Senator 
during the war, Lincoln is a stoutly built man, with 
deep chest, strong limbs, and heavy brown beard. Go 
into his office at the War Department and he meets you 
with hearty frankness. There is nothing concealed 
about him. He is not so able a man as either Blaine or 
Edmunds. Buthe is thoroughly trustworthy, and am- 
bitious to do right. His associations are good, and those 
who know him best vouch for his future. Harrison's 
family is illustrious. His great-grandfather was Gov- 
ernor of Virginin in the last century; his grandfather 
was President. His father was an active man, but not 
rich, and young Ben was forced to work for his educa- 
tion. When the war broke out he was a young lawyer, 
with money enough saved to buy him a house, and that 
was all. Then he went to the war, rose to be a 
general, and only came home when the war had closed. 
The Republicans of Indiana have made him their 
leader. He is as elean as the day, an able lawyer against 
whom no unkind word is ever said, and a typical West- 
ern man of the best description: Hawley has in him 
essential qualities for success, Although born in North 
Carolina, his father was a New England man, and he 
has lived in Connecticut since he was thirteen years old. 


In the war he rose from a lieutenancy to be a major 


general, hus been Governor, and in both branches of 

Congress. His management of the Centennial Exhibition 

shows what an executive he is, and as the.editor of an 

influential newspaper he has learned to appreciate and 

respect public sentiment. EMERSON. 
WASHINGTON, May 1, 1884. 


THE INFLUENCE OF MAURICE. 
By ELIsHnA MuLronb, LL.D. 


HE biography of Maurice, ample and varied as it 

is, and representative of his thought, but imper- 
fectly indicates the extent of his influence. There is 
no name which the readers of recent memories of those 
connected with the best thought and work of England 
are so constantly running across as that of Frederick 
Denison Maurice. In the lives and letters of Sterling, 
of Robertson, of Hare, of Kingsley, of Bunsen, of Sara 
Coleridge, of Caroline Fox, the allusions to him indicate 


how wide was the extent of his influence and how sin- 


cere and affectionate was the admiration with which he 
was regarded. It was the higher preferment, itself the 
evidence of a spiritual relation, which achurch might 
confirm, but which no church could confer, 

His position was as clearly recognized in his own 


generation as among the young men who followed him 


and who were so largely to mold the thought and life 
of England. Thus, Bunsen wrote of him as the ex- 
ponent of the deepest elements of English thought in the 
fields of theology.” Sterling, whose memoir is one of 
Carlyle’s most artistic works, said of him: ‘‘ When I 
have done any good, I have seldom been more than a 
patch of sand, to receive and retain the impression of 
his footstep.” When Cnarlotte Bronté came up to 
London she went to hear bim, and wrote, that if she 
might live in London, she would always go to hear him.” 
Mr. Mill, widely as he was separated from him, recog- 
nized him as having ‘‘ the most philosophic mind of his 
generation.” Thomas Hughes spoke of his call to a 
Chair of Philosophy at Cambridge as the most im- 


portant event in the annals of a. year in England.” 


ored of God,” and wiote of him as, Of all Thy men, 
late left, the most divine.” To him Tennyson wrote the 


verse, in an invitation, which Dr. Whewell described as 


the most finished poem of its kind in the whole range of 
English literature. These names only serve to illustrate 
the character and extent of his personal influence and 
relation with men. His life was spent in centers of 
great influence—in Cambridge and Oxford and London. 
He had always the sympathy and support of the bishop 
of the church with whom he worked. Bishop Tait re- 
fused to allow his resignation of St. Peter’s Church in 
London, when he wished it, and the present Bishop of 
London pressed upon him the appointment of White- 
hall preacher. But the Church of England has’ rarely 
failed to recognize its men of power, nor been disposed 
to remand them to silence. It gave its distinctions to 
Wickliffe and Hooker and Maurice, and these names, 
although separated by wide intervals, are the names 
most distinguished, in the relation of the church to the 
development of the national life of England, which can 
be defined by the forms of no ecclesiasticism. It was the 
profound conception of a divine presence with the peo- 
ple, which the church may attest, but which ft- cannot 
change or confine, which had so clear a statement in 
the writings of Wickliffe; it was the conception of a 
divine law and order, in consonance with a national de- 
velopment, which Hooker affirmed; and to this the 
whole life and work of Maurice gave expression in the 
wider and more varied movements of his own age. An 
eminent divine said of him: He started in 1885; he 
died in 1872; and we may say of him that he kept, 
almost by his own unaided power, the whole of the 
forward movement in political life of the English people, 
during those forty years, in union with God and identi- 
fied with religion.” 

His influence was the wider and deuper bens the 
would not consent to appear in the formal position of a 
leader. He would not be known as the founder of a 
school or a party. The work which was never separated 
from learning, and which awakened thought rather 
than attempted to shape and confine it, was character- 
istic of him, and this was because he believed in the 
presence of a spirit which was with all men; whose 
working could be limited by the formulas of no system, 
and through whom there was coming the education of 
the world. He said he could not teach if he did not 
believe in the presence of a divine and better teacher. 
He was thus sensitive to any influence which might im- 
pair his own freedom, and, whatever might be the loss, 
he could be counted in no party. 

The work which he did, its character and aim, has 
some indication in the very names of the many volumes 
which he published; among them are, The Kingdom 
of Christ,” ‘‘ The Doctrine of Sacritice,” ‘‘The Claims 
of the Bible and Science,” ‘‘ The Conflict of Good and 
Evil in our Day,“ The Workman and the Franchise,” 

The Commandments, Considered as Instruments of 
National Reformation,” ‘‘The Ground and Object of 
Hope for Mankind.” 

The books which may have for us in some ways the 
most use are on The Conscience,” which was some- 
times used by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon in hisinstruc- 
tion ‘at the Yale Theological School, and on Social 
Morality,” which is of very high value in Sociology, for 
those who recognize its necessary and cthical relations. 

The character of his thought and work is also shown 
in the subjects of his sermons, and those are often 
themselves an exposition or an argument; for instance, 
Christ, not Christianity, the Deliverance of Mankind,’ 
The Law of Christ the Law of Humanity,” St. Paul's 
Thoughts and Acts not Determined by his own Love, 
but by Christ’s,” ‘‘ Faith and Science United in the Work 
of the Missionary,” The Bible the Book of Freedom, 
Personal, National, Universal,” A Straitened Faith and 
a Narrow Gospel not the Strait Gate and the Narrow 


Way of Christ.“ 
His work was constantly done with a thought and 
faith that had a relation to life. He maintained that the 


best work could be done in one’s own age and own nation ; 
but the characteristic of his whole life and thought 
which was most definite was not, as Mr. Hutton in the 
London Spectator” has said, his profound humility, 
but it was his sense of the nearness of God. This was 
at once the ground of his humility and his confidence, 
of his freedom and his courage. It is the late Professor 
Green, of Oxford, who says, May ſt not be that we 
cannot prove the being of God because he is so near to 
us, and not because he is so far from us?” He 
walked with God because he believed that God had 
come to him, and that he could not and would not walk 
without him; and this recognition of the nearness of 
God gave its illumination to his thought of the whole 
historic course of the world, and discerned the true and 
eternal foundation of human society. It gave its sacred- 
ness to the cOmmon morality of the world; and its divine- 


ness to the life of the family and the nation. It was the 
faith that there is a root of righteousness deeper than 


the root of evil, and the recognition of a divine life 


which was the foundation of the organism of society, 


Macdonald dedicated a volume to him as a man hon- | 
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which would bring men to a truth deeper than any pan- 
theistic dream. 
There is here a significant correspondence between 


| the thought of Maurice and of the late Henry James. 
As Mr. James, basing natural society on the Incarna- 


tion, believed there was beneath the life of humanity 
a wholly unsuspected and divine life which was its 
ground, so Maurice believed that this life was the 
foundation of the life of humanity, and that other 
foundation no man could lay, though it might be un- 
recognized and men might strive to substitute their own 
systems for it, and build on them; and as the one be- 
lieved that human society was the redeemed form of 
man, so the other maintained that human society could 
not be truly regarded, nor exist, apart from Christ ; that 
in the love manifested in his sacrifice was the ground of 
its unity. 

His faith in God was never separated from his faith 
in the struggle and endeavor in the life of humanity ; 
it was a faith which increased in the recognition of a 
divine purpose in history and the divine destination of 
humanity. Thus he says, in one of his later sermons : 
The revelation of the Son of God in weakness and 


pain and death had vindicated the title of Sons of God 


for creatures enduring weakness, pain, and death ; the 
revelation of the Son of God in the glory of his Father 
would reveal them in the glory for which they had been 
created.” lle says again, in the same discourse, of the 
Apostle’s words: This hope is a hope not for himself, 


but for his kind; this revelation i+ u revelation of God's 
purpose, not concerning him, not concerning a few be- 


lievers in Christ who are gathered about him, but con- 


_ cerning the whole travailing world in which he is a 


dweller.” 
In one of his earlier books * has said: I have 
maintained that a theology which does not correspond 


to the deepest thoughts and feelings of human beings 


cannot be a true theology, but it was as that nature 
was filled with God, as the Son of God had become the 
Son of man, and had taken that nature, that we might 
become partakers of the nature of God. It was because 
the true ground of life had been revealed in a Life in 
which humanity was perfected ; a Life in which there 
was the perfect revelation of God. As the feeling which 
was deepest was that of the nearness of God, so his 
theology had its beginning with God. His constant pro- 
test was against a theology which begins with the recog- 
nition of evil, or with the fact of human sin, and con- 
scious of the revelation of God in Christ as only an ad- 
justment adopted subsequently to a disturbed condition. 
It was, in its ground, to use a scholastic phrase, supra- 
lapsarian, but it had in its source no trace of pessimism. 
There was a root of righteousness which was deeper than 
the root of evil. 

There is a constant expression of the fact that the 
world is redeemed, and this redemption is moving 
toward its perfect realization. This may be given in 
one phrase, in his own words ; he says: ‘‘ That last of the 
old race of prophets was to be the opener of a dispensa- 


tion the least in which was to be greater than he. 


Strange that it should be so! We, the ministers of the 
New Covenant, cowards as we are, reeds, for the most 
part, shaken with the wind, or clad in soft garments, 
liking kings’ houses better than the wilderness, rebuk- 
ing no Herod, offending no Herodias ; we, even we, are 
declared to be greater than the brave, true preacher of 
righteousness who prepared Christ’s way before him. 
And it must be so. Those who speak of one who is 
exalted to give repentance and remission of sins must be 
greater than he who only preuched the baptism of re- 
pentance for the remission of sins ; those who can say, 
He is baptizing with the Spirit,’ must be greater than 
the man who said. He shall baptize with the Spirit.“ 

Thus he sought necessarily a ground or principle of 
unity in which subsisted the unity and life of the family 
and the nation and humanity. And as science has at- 
tained its most profound results in the unity and correla- 
tion and evolution of life, so, in the highest form, it was 
the unity and correlation of life which he sought, and 
which he found in the being of One in whom it revealed 
its eternal unity, and its infinite worth, and its union in 
which death is overcome ; the being of One who is the 
head of humanity and the head of every man; in the 
revelation of the being of the Father and the Son and 
the Spirit, of and through and in whom are the rela- 
tions of the lives of men. 

He grew more hopeful toward the close of his life ; he 
believed that we were near to an age of great light. He 
says in one of his most significant pages: If I have got 
any strength at all, it is simply in the faith that the 
truth which is highest, as well as the highest faculty 
which apprehends it, is the most universal.” This is the 
principle which underlies a Christian democracy, and 
has been formative in the political life of the American 
people. But Maurice did not comprehend, or scarcely 
came to comprehend, any form beyond England. Mr. 
Liewellyn Davies, in an interesting article in the 
Contemporary Review,” suggests that the position in 
which he will be held is that of a prophet. If it be to 


recognize principles of truth and righteousness which are 


the ground of the unity of human society, and a life 
which is deeper than a mere form or system, this may 
be. He always maintained that the great danger to a 
nation was that of atheism ; that it was not to be held 
merely as a stock exchange, as if composed of Jew 
brokers. 

In the lectures on the Apocalypse, which were given 
and published only a few months before our Civil War, 
while yet the war was scarcely foreseen, there is the fol- 
lowing significant passage: ‘‘ To talk of nationalities as 
newspaper writers or politicians talk of them is easy ; to 
be a nation, to feel that the name is a reality and not a 
fiction, this is hard; he who would cultivate that feel- 
ing must win it through endurance and sacrifice, must 
learn to measure what is sulgtantial against what is ac- 
cidental, must discover the impotence of many fine 
philosophical theories. We take this glorious privilege 
by tradition from those who bled for it; if we lose it, 
we lose all our power over those we govern, our honesty 
toward each other. We may lose it; other lands of 
which we have spoken scornfully may earn it as our 
fathers earned it.” 

But one will not fail who reads this record of a life to 
turn to it again. It is rarely that a life is given to the 
world so consistent from its opening to its close. It was 
said—for there is through it a certain monotone—by one 
of his friends that it left the impression of a long chant, 


as some continuous strain, in which he beat his music 


out. But it is rather a long march, as of one faithful in 
conflict, and, though often seeming alone, yet moving 
toward a certain victory, and mening onward with 
faith to the end. 


RECENT PHASES OF SOCIALISM IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.—III. 
By Ricuarp T. ELr. 


T is now seen what the two parties are, what they 
want and how they mean to get it. A yet un- 
answered question is: What have we to fear from them? 
The first step in reply to this query is the ascertainment, 
asnearly as possible, of their strength. It is impossible 
to make more than an approximate estimate, and even 
that is very difficult. -There are several indications of 


strength to be noticed. One is their press. The number 


of papers already mentioned is considerable, and others 
might be enumerated. A point worthy of note is that 
the number is increasing. The Labor Inquirer” of 
Denver, Colorado, with the motto. He who would be 
free, himself must strike the blow,” was established about 
a year ago; still more recently have appeared the first 
issues of the Tocsin, a Herald of the Coming Revolu- 
tion,” published in Dallas, Texas, and of ‘‘ John Swin- 
ton's Paper,” of which the socialists are somewhat euspi- 
cious, though it is certainly doing their work, and 
publishes their manifestoes and platforms. Then there 
are a very large number of papers like the ‘‘ Labor 
World” of Philadelphia, organs of the Knights of 
Labor and other labor organizations, which have many 
points in common with the socialistic parties, which are 
growing nearer to them continually, and which undoubt- 
edly help forward the general movement. One of these 
papers, Der Hammer,” the official organ of the 
workers in metals in North America,” is permeated 
through and through with the doctrines of Marx, and, 
for all practical purposes, may be considered an organ of 
the socialists. 

Foreign journals, like Le Prolétaire” of Paris, and 
Der Sozial-Demokrat,” the central organ of the 
German social democracy,” published in Zürich, also 
circulate to a certain extent among our French and Ger- 
man laborers. 

It will be observed that the greater number of journals 
belong to the extremists, and that The Voice,” a com- 
paratively moderate and decent newspaper, failed for 
lack of support. This is one of many proofs that the 
more violent are drawing the larger following, and 
is an ominous sign. This, however, must be admitted: 
by far the larger number of labor journals, which are not 
distinctively socialistic, sympathize rather with the more 
moderate party. 

It is difficult to estimate the strength of these news- 
papers. The oldest of them, the Vorbote,“ is in its 
eleventh year. Their advertising patronage is fair, which 
indicates a respectable circulation. Truth“ claims a 
circulation of six thousand. With the exception of the 
„New Yorker Volkszeitung,“ their articles and edito- 
rials are written by men of little learning and no culture. 

A large part of the socialists have abandoned the use 
of the ballot even as a means of agitation, and the 
socialists in this country have achieved little ‘success as 
politicians. While they have elected as many as thirteen 
members of the German Parliament at one time, they 
have in this country never elected a member of Congress. 
They have, however, elected municipal councilors in 


‘Chicago, and have elsewhere gained a few victories 


through the: ballot-box. In 1878, four socialistic alder- 
men were elected in Chicago, and the party’s candidate 


for mayor received twelve thousand votes, Three candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives of Illinois and 
one State Senator were elected the same year. (Faken 
from their report published in Detroit, 1880.) 

At the last Congress (December, 1883), the Socialistic 
Labor Party reported the existence of thirty-eight ‘‘ sec- 
tions which were united in the central organization. 
There is no means, so far as the writer is aware, of 
ascertaining the number of members in each section.” 
If we should allow the large number of two hundred to 
each section, it would make less than eight thousand 
members. There are, it appears, some independent 
sections, like the one at Cleveland, which have not at- 
tached themselves to the general organization, and of 
course there are isolated adherents here and there, It 
would, however, surprise the writer to know that there 
were ten thousand outspoken adherents of the party in 
the country. 

As already stated, the Internationalists are stronger and 
are growing rapidly in strength, They have now six 
groups in Philadelphia, with over one hundred paying 


members, if the writer is correctly informed; those out 


of work not paying. In Baltimore there is one group of 
German-speaking laborers, and two others are about to 
be organized—one of Germans, the other of English- 
speaking laborers. They have in Baltimore a news 
agent who keeps their publications and whose place of 
business is a kind of tract-house. The organization is 
divided into two departments, the ‘‘ Party of Agitation,” 
which spreads their doctrines, and the Party of Action,” 
which believes in the immediate propaganda of deed ; in 
other words, in violence. One estimate of their strength 
is six thousand members, including several armed and 
drilled companies. A prominent Chicago International- 
ist claims twenty-five thousand men, ‘‘all armed and 
drilled.” 

But in the case of trouble, accessions to the ranks of 
socialists from trade organizations might be expected to 
swell their numbers largely. 

A short extract from the Declaration of Principles 
of the Central Labor Union of New York will show how 
correct is the socialistic view that these labor unions and 
other like organizations are only ‘‘ training-schools” 
which ‘‘ educate the laborers up” to socialism. It reads 
as follows: We hold that the soil of every country is 
the social and common inheritance of the people in that 
country, and hence all should have free and equal access 
to the soil without tribute to landlords or monopolists. 
We hold that labor produces all wealth. ... There 
can be no harmony between capital and labor under the 
present industrial system.” 

This Central Labor Union is a large organization, and 
embraces many separate labor associations, like the Up- 
holsterers’ Union, the Laborers’ Union, the Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union, the Furniture-Workers’ Union, the 
Brassmakers’ Union, Columbia Labor Club, etc, etc. 
The writer does not know the number of members, but 
the Central Labor Union. of Brooklyn, a similar organi- 
zation, claimed a year ago over fifty thousand members. 
The Voice” enumerated a year ago twenty-seven 
distinct labor unions which had taken stock in the 
Publishing Association which issued it. 

A position has now been attained from which it is 


possible to estimate the precise nature of the danger to be 


apprehended. While it is extremely unpleasant to be 
called an alarmist, it is foolish to underrate the possible 
disasters in store for us; and it is precisely what people 
from time immemorial have been wont to do. Again 
and again have leaders of social forces behaved with the 
wisdom of the ostrich which buries its head in the sand 
and believes there is no danger because it can see none. 
The Philistine—and the great majority of the ruling 
middle-class are Philistines—loves the dangerous narcotic 
in the speech of him who cries, ‘‘ Peace, peace, when 
there is no peace, and hails him as a wise man, while 
no one listens with pleasure to prophecies of evil. In 
fact, itis difficult to name a more disagreeable duty than 
to be obliged to prophesy misfortune to unwilling ears. 
Blame or ridicule is sure to be the lot of the prophet 
—the first if the danger is successfully avoided, the 
second if it comes in spite of his efforts to ward it off, 
for a strange association of ideas places upon his 
shoulders the responsibility for calamities which he fore- 
saw and which he has perchance succeeded in mitigating. 
The word jeremiad calls up a disagreeable picture of 
Jeremiah, while the gift of Apollo to Cassandra has for- 


ever removed her from the long list of Greek heroines of 


whom we delight to think. But, thoroughly persuaded 
that serious dangers are in store for us, that calamities 
are ahead of us which it will be impossible for us to 
escape entirely, although a sufficiently early recognition 
of them may help to avoid a large part of the evils 
which would otherwise overtake us, the writer feels 
compelled to speak his honest opinion 2 incur the risk 
of both ridicule and blame. 

First, then, it is evident that there is no danger in any 
near future, probably not in the lifetime of any who 
read this, of a total overthrow of republican institutions 
in this land. Giving the socialists credit for all the 
forces they can possibly claim, they could muster under 
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their banner scarcely more than one or two hundred 
thousand men, gathered from Maine to California and 
from Michigan to Georgia, and chiefly raw, undrilled 
laborers, without competent leaders or the resources 
which are the sinews of war. But does it consequently 
follow that they could do no serious damage? Let him 
who thinks so remember the loss of life and property in 
1877 ; the latter estimated at not less than one hundred 
millions of dollars. Now, this is exactly what we have 
to fear, and this is precisely that for which the socialists 
are preparing. It is a refrain which one finds repeated- 
ly in all their publications—‘‘ Get ready for another 
1877 ;” Buy a musket for a repetition of 1877 ;” Buy 
dynamite for a second 1877;” „Organize companies 
and drill to be ready for a recurrence of the riots of 
1877.” 

„Truth,“ in its number for December 15, 1888, pub- 
lished an article entitled ‘‘ Street Fighting; How to 
meet the Military Forces of Capital when it is Neces- 
sary. Military Tactics for the Lower Classes.” It pur- 
ports to be written by an officer in the United States 
Army, but it is said to have been proved that this can- 
not be true. However, that makes little difference. It 
suggests new methods of building barricades and im- 
proved methods of meeting attacking troops. Numer- 
ous and apparently reasonable diagrams are given, 
though the writer will not attempt to form an opinion 
of their value from a military standpoint. ‘‘ Military 
knowledge,” says the officer in the Army of the United 
States,” has become popularized a little even since 
1877, and it would not be hard to find in every large 
city of the world to-day upon the side of the people 
some fair leaders capable of meeting the enemy in some 
such way as this:’—Then follows one of the dia- 
grams. The Vorbote has recently published a series 
of articles on the arming of the people. 

One sentiment which one often finds repeated is this : 
We have shown too much mercy in the past. Our gen- 
erous pity has lost us our cause. Let us be relentless in 
the coming struggle. Truth,“ in its issue dated No- 
vember 8, 1883, quotes Felix Pyat to this effect: ‘‘ We 
have the right, we have the power ; defend it, employ it ! 
without reserve, without remorse, without scruple, 
without mercy. . . . War to the extreme, to the knife ! 
A question of life or death for one of the two shall rest 
on the spot. . . For the good of the people, iron and 
fire, all arms, are human, all forces legitimate, and all 
means sacred. We desire peace ; the enemy wants war. 
He may have it, absolutely. Killing, burning—all means 
are justifiable. Use them; then will be peace!“ 

The revolutionists claim that, while the first 1877 took 
them unawares, they will be armed to the teeth and 
ready for the second, which will usher in the dawn of a 
new Civilization. It is surprising, but many of them in 
their fury and fanaticism expect the present generation 
will not pass away until all their dreams are fulfilled, 
and not one stone of our old civilization is left on an- 
other. There is no doubt about their terrible earnestness. 
One of them recently addressed an epistle to the writer, 
demanding of him whether, in the coming conflict, he 
would be found fighting on the side of the oppressed or 
the oppressor, ‘‘ on the side of socialism or capitalism.” 
Tn fact, a very little association and familiarity with the 
socialists is sufficient to convince one of their eurnest- 
ness, as well as of the fact that property does not by any 
means invariably make conservatives of men. In Rus- 
sia there is no lack of funds with which to carry on the 
revolutionary work; in France it is said that several 
millionaires belong to one group of socialists—to be sure, 
the most moderate—and that forty thousand francs have 
been subscribed to further the dissemination of the 
views of a Belgian socialist—Colins; while in this 
country, the money to build the Brooklyn Labor Ly- 
ceum—a structure devoted to the propagation of social 
democratic ideas—did not come entirely from proleta- 
rians. 

Now, can there be any doubt about the seriousness of 
the situation? If it were known that one thousand 
men like the notorious train robbers, the James boys, 
were in small groups scattered over the United States, 
would not every conservative and peace-loving house- 
holder be filled with alarm, and reasonably so? Yet 

here we have more than ten times that number educated 
to think robbery, arson, and murder are justifiable—nay, 
even righteous; taught to believe the slaughter of the 
ruling classes a holy work, and prepared to follow it 
with all the fanaticism of religious devotion ; ready to 
die, if need be, and prepared to stifle all feelings of 
gratitude and natural affection, and to kill with their 
own hands every opponent of the sacred cause. It is, 
indeed, as President White has pointed out, an anom- 
aly in our legislation that it is lawful for a man like 
Most to preach wholesale massacre, while it is criminal 
for A to incite B to slay C. And this Most is the lion 
among the extremists in the United States, this man 
who, on account of his insane violence, was repudiated 
by his own countrymen, and almost unanimously ex- 
pelled from the social democratic party of Germany. 
There are those who, when extensive and riotous strikes 
again occur, will remember the teachings which are | 


entering into their flesh and blood—yes, into their very 
soul—and will take their muskets and their dynamite, 
and descend into the streets,” and, thinking the great 
day has arrived, will cast about right and left, and seek 
to demolish, to annihilate all the forces and resources of 
wealth and civilization. While the result will be their 
inevitable defeat, it will cause sorrow and bloodshed to 
the defenders of our institutions as well as to the rebels, 
and will drive further apart than ever before in this land 
the two great classes of industrial society—employer 
and employees. What we have to fear, then, is large 
loss of life, estrangement of classes, incalculable destruc- 

tion of property, and a shock to our social body which 
will check our economic growth for years to come. 

Now, what is the remedy ? It certainly is not the en- 
actment of severe laws against these agitators. Bismarck, 
with ten times more favorable opportunities than exist 
in the United States,-has tried it with very unsatisfac- 
tory results in Germany; so unsatisfactory, indeed, that 
it may be questioned whether he has not strengthened 
the social democrats. He has rendered several services 
tothem. He has united hostile factions into one com- 
pact party he has in his persecutions enabled them to 
pose as martyrs and actually to feel themselves such— 
and that is a great source of strength; finally, he has 
made propaganda for them and drawn to them the sym- 
pathies of well-meaning people. Every possible obsta- 
cle to their political action has had this result; they 
have elected the largest number of members of Parlia- 
ment (Reichstag) since the Jaws against them were in 
force. Russia, France, and Germany all serve as warn- 
ing against restrictions upon the socialists in the United 
States. But from a late number of Truth we may 
gain a hint as to the true policy. In speaking of the in- 
discriminate use of dynamite as a means of propaganda 
it says: Its effects would be directly reactionary. 
Either it would induce repressive laws abrogating the 
rights we have now which permit us to spread our doc- 
trines, or it would wring from the fears of the bourgeoisie 
such ameliorative measures as might postpone for centuries 
the final struggle for complete emancipation.” 

The two words ‘‘ameliorative measures” indicate the 
correct method of dealing with social problems. We 
must listen to complaints of those who feel that they are 
oppressed, and not suppose that the demands of even so- 
cialists are unjust simply because they are madc by so- 
cialists. Who can object to them when they complain 
that they are not allowed to rest one day out of seven; 
because child labor is tolerated ; because families are 
scattered in workshops, and family life becomes in any 
true sense of the word an impossibility ? It would, in- 
deed, be well could every rich and well-to-do person be 
persuaded to listen to their complaints as they appear in 
their papers, in order to know how they feel and what 
they suffer; or if the wealthy could more generally be 
induced to examine for themselves the way poor and 
honest people are often obliged to live. Let the careless 
and indifferent but read a single pamphlet like The 
Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” describing the condition 
of the London laborer from the observation of city mis- 
sionaries, and issued by the London Congregational 
Union. And if he thinks, as is too often said, the labor- 
ers become accustomed to their lot, and contented, let 
him but read their utterances in the labor press or listen 
to them in their meetings. There are certain things a 
man never can get used to; as, for example, an empty 
stomach and a bed without coverings. When poverty 
is extreme, it often sinks more and more deeply into the 
consciousness of the sufferer, and the burden grows with 
the weight of years. 

First, then, let us listen to the demands the socialists 


make of the present State, and discuss them in a spirit } 


of honesty and candor, and grant them in so far as they 
may be just. ‘‘The Voice of the People” closed its 
Declaration of Principles” with an enumeration of 
„Present Demands,” which were as follows: Eight 
hours to constitute a day’s labor ; prohibition of child- 
labor under fourteen years ; discontinuance of the con- 
tract prison labor ; payment of wages weekly in lawful 
money, and no more ‘truck pay ;’ first lien for work- 
men’s wages ; equal pay for equal work for both sexes ; 
bureaus of labor statistics by the Government ; sanitary 
inspection of mines, factories, and all conditions of 
labor ; abolition of the conspiracy laws, tramp laws, and 
all class privileges ; abolition of cigar-making tenement- 
houses; the Government shall issue all currency or 
money, without intervention of banking corporations.” 
Probably few political economists would advocate all 
these measures ; but they are certainly worthy of discus- 
sion. If the leaders of society manifest a willingness to lis- 
ten to the grievances of laborers, to discuss their proposi- 
tions and redress their wrongs, they will draw away from 
violent agitators the strongest and best of the working- 
men, and render the revolutionists comparatively harm- 
less. To cite an example, no one can withstand. the de- 
votion of a life like Peter Cooper as. Even Truth con- 


tained a long and appreciative obituary notice of him. 


and appeared in mourning on the death of Wendell 
Phillips, whom it characterized as the greatest Ameri- 
can of modern times.” The same journal centained a 


long and appreciative review of a book, which had sim- 
ply attempted to describe socialism impartially, with 
these words: ‘‘ We hope the book will be extensively 
read by socialists, and that each reader will profit by the 
unprejudiced manner in which the historical facts and 
doctrinal matters are set forth, and that we shall learn 
to emulate the enemy in the coolness of our judgment 
and the calmness of our criticism.” On the other hand, 
a socialistic journalist informs the writer that only one 
who has mingled, as he has, for years with the laboring 
classes can form any conception of the harm done by a 
recent book which treated social problems in quite a 
different spirit, putting the whole question of reform on 
an unfair basis and treating the discontented with irri- 
tating impatience and stinging harshness. In the words 
of this journalist: Mr. —— I regard as a bad man, 
one of the most dangerous of the ‘ dangerous classes,’ 
Unless you mingled, as I have, with the proletarians 
many years and knew by experience their feelings, you 
could not conceive the infinite injury such a man does 
to the cause he espouses. He inflames them more than 
standing armies and Gatling batteries.” 

It is true: a man was never won by cruel 8 
and a strong government has its roots in che hearts of the 
people. It still holds chat love is more powerful than 
hate. 

A wider diffusion of sound ethics is an economic re- 
quirement of the times. Christian morality is the only 
stable basis for a State professe lly Christian. An ethical 
demand of the times is a clearer perception of the du- 
ties of property, intelligence, and social position, It 
must be recognized that extreme individualism is im- 
moral. Extreme individualism is social anarchy ; and— 
to cite a comparison recently made in Hopkins Hall— 
the first social anarchist was Cain, who asked indig- 
nantly if he was his brother's keeper. Laisseg: fuire pol- 
itics assures us we are not the keepers of our brothers; 
that each one best promotes the general interest by best 
promoting his own. A higher and more advanced polit- 
ical economy proclaims this false, and asserts that, with- 
in certain bounds, we are obliged to concern ourselves 
about the welfare of others. Even less than law does 
political economy recognize any absolute proprietary 
rights, and in a higher ethical sense all our goods are 
but intrusted to us as stewards to be administered in 
promoting the welfare of our fellow-men as well as our 
own, and equally with our own. If the rulers of our 
society remember this and act upon it, they surely never 
need dread the laborer. 

A specific vice of our times, and one which political 
economists of all schools condemn, is extravagance.and 
luxury. It is waste of economic power; injuring those 
who indulge in it, and exciting envy and bitterness in the 
minds of those who are excluded. A socialistic journal 
printed not long ago a bitter description of a sinfully 
extravagant ball, given by a wealthy parvenu. It was 
significantly entitled ‘‘Mene, Tekel, Upharsin. Belshaz- 
zar in his Glory.” 

The social injury of vice is seen in the reproaches 
made against existing society by the anarchists, A sad 
condition of family life is ridiculed and brought for- 
ward as proof of the hopeless rottenness of capitalistic 
society. In the long run virtue is rewarded in States 
and in individuals, and that social body is doomed 
which is essentially immoral. 

England is the country to which we ought to look for 
wisdom in these matters. The intelligent self-interest 
of English statesmen during the last two centuries can- 
not be too much admired. They have known when to 
yield, and timely concession has saved England more 
than one revolution. English leaders are now display- 
ing the same admirable practical wisdom in the treat- 
ment of social and economic questions which they for- 
merly exhibited in dealing with political problems. So 
long as socialism was merely a product of foreign spec- 
ulation, nothing exceeded their apathy with respect to 
it; but the minute it became a live issue in England they 
at once took it up, and we may believe that they will 
know how to solve each concrete problem as it arises in 
time to postpone indefinitely, and we will hope forever, 
the social revolution. It will be well for us if we learn 
to emulate the wisdom of that land which above all 
other nations has shown herself in practical affairs pru- 
dent and foresighted. 


MODERN ITALY—A DARK — 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IFE in Europe has become a very serious thing. It 

is now no figure of speech to say that we live over 

a volcano. Perhaps it would be a truer figure to say 
that we occupy a dwelling that is rapidly filling with a 
dangerous gas, and that it is only a question of time as 
to when it will explode. The terrible repressing hands 
of the Emperor of Russia, who removed the Governor 
of Siberia for having mitigated the condition of thirteen 


hundred prisoners on the occasion of the Emperor's cor- 


onation, and of the great Chancellor of Germany, who 


fights.so desperately to throttle the liberty of the Reich- 
stag, can: only nanan fhe crisis they would fain avert. 
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It is now war to the death between the upper and lower 
classes, between the governing and the governed. Here 
in Rome newspapers daily print insolent attacks on the 
Government, for which even four or five years ago they 
would have been sequestrated and even prosecuted ; but 
the Government now knows that it is impossible to pre- 
vent this, and has, alas! too much cause to blush to dare 
even to notice the attack. 

Mingled with all this resistance to authority there is 

at the same time a great increase of crime. Murder, 
stabbing, and suicide are of daily occurrence, and seem 
to have lost their horror. For a slight offense, for a few 
hot words, the knife is drawn and a life taken. The 
newspaper reports the fact often in a jolly sort of spirit. 
as if something rather amusing than otherwise; the man 
goes to jail, and nothing more is thought of it. I my- 
self, who shrink intensely from all such things, have 
been forced into familiarity with them. Suicides in the 
arches of the Coliseum, in church, and even in one of the 
beautiful fountains near which I live, whose waters were 
almost literally turned into blood thereby, are facts hav- 
ing eccurred within the last few months. There seems 
to have come among the lower classes a climax of care- 
lessness and wickedness beyond remedy. There is no 
religious influence that could overtake this nor is there 
one that even tries. The priests of the Roman Catholic 
Church say their masses as usual, half the time alone, 
or drawl out their prayers with more irreverence 
than ever, or sit lazily in their confessional boxes 
waiting for penitents. The Protestant preachers build 
their meeting-houses and hold their services with con- 
gregations of from forty to seventy persons. No one 
goes down among the people to warn them of sin, of right- 
eousness, and of judgment. Mr. McAIl’s so eminently 
useful work in Paris has found no imitator in Rome. 
It is objected that it fails to build up a church—. e., a 
denomination. Ah! butif it builds up souls, is not that 
better ? 

It is pitiable to notice the tone of the newspapers of 
this city. That they contain no religious sentiment 
needs hardly to be said; but when I add that they are 
entirely destitute of any elevated sentiment whatever, 
the picture is dark indeed. Yet whence should eleva- 
tion of sentiment come in a land which has largely 
gotten rid of the notion of God as a priestly superstition, 
which has blotted out Sunday as a day of rest and wor- 
ship, and which is given up to a very low form of ma- 
terialism ? The newspapers appear seven days instead 
of six; and when, occasionally, such a paper as the 
Popolo Romano -a Government organ, and, for this 
country, a very respectable sheet—takes notice of the 
holy day by printing a Sunday story,” it is invariably 
a lewd and filthy adventure, such as would not be en- 
dured in any week-day journal that called itself decent 
either in England or America. Politics here have no 
lofty scope, but are merely, like the life of the people, a 
loose mass of expedients for keeping in existence. No 
great question of reform or of progress is before the eye 
of the nation. The fight made by the church party is 
too meager and stupid to command respect or awaken 
serious fear, and the one earnest enemy—though even 
that one is not yet openly recognized—is socialism. . 
Instead of square, open fight, as in England, it is here 
warfare in the dark ; and, unlike the great Apostle, the 
combatants fight uncertainly, and too often as if beating 
the air. If ever clevated sentiments are to be looked 
for from the mouthpicces of a nation, it is over the 
graves of her great men. Within the last two weeks 
two great men have been removed from the Italian Par- 
liament by death ; and over the second of them—Quin- 
t ino Sella—all parties united in sincere lamentation, but 
lamentation without the faintest touch of dignity or the 
faintest ray of hope. ‘‘ Two such men in so short a 
space of time!” cries the Popolo Romano ;” by 
God! it is too much!“ And this is the only time that 
the sacred name appears in the peroration. Then, look- 
ing around at the dismal condition of public affairs, at 
which the writer hints merely without any definite 
statement concerning them, the loss of the statesman is 
bewailed in a spirit of hopelessness sad to be seen. It is 
not the old ry, Le roi est mort! Vive la roi!” or the 
old saying, ‘‘ The Pope never dies ;” it is, ‘‘ The king is 
dead; and there is no king to succeed!“ The picture I 
have drawn is a melancholy one, but I do not think it is 
exaggerated. 

We are living without hope in this old Europe, feel- 
ing our way along blindly from day to day, with an un- 
defined consciousness that a catastrophe lies before us 
from which we know not how to escape. 

Can we suppose that the English nobles will volunta- 
rily despoil themselves of their land at the voice of Mr. 
‘Henry George? That would indeed bea Pentecostal 
miracle without a Pentecostal effusion. And if the 
nobles of noble, Christian England are not likely to 
think of such a step, what can we expect of the great 
land possessors of less enlightened, less Christian coun- 
tries ? Simply that they will hold on to what they are 
pleased to call their own until it is taken from them by 
the terrible hand of revolution. It is certain that the 


great property holders of Europe will yield to nothing 


but force ; and among these property holders none will 
die so hard as the Roman Catholic Church. Those who 
dream of conciliation on the part of that body dream 
vainly. They will yield to terms even less than the 
Sultan of Turkey. I often think that we must be draw- 
ing near to a change of a radical nature here. I dream 
continually that I wake up to read in the morning pa- 
per that the Pope left Rome during the night, and that 
Government soldiers have replaced the Swiss guards at 
the entrance of the Vatican. This will surely come, 
a little sooner or a little later, for between the Pope and 
United Italy no conciliation is possible. And when it 
comes it will make much less sensation here than among 
those nations who will read the same news almost at 
the same moment; for what is the Pope to us here in 
Rome? A myth, a shadow, a name rarely pronounced, 
more rarely remembered. The Rome of the Popes is 
already dead, and a modern city, a sort of little Paris, is 
rising on its ashes. Every day makes the difference 
more perceptible, and with each new building that rises 
so rapidly a century seems taken away from the age of 
the city, and an equal proportion of interest and fascina- 

tion. The Romans, or perhaps more truly a small group 
of interested speculators, try to predict the future great- 
ness of Rome, but to me there seems no foundation for 
such anticipations. Rome has played her part in the 
past, and has pages enough to suffice her in the world’s 
history. The old strength that once was here is now in 

other races of the West. Rome lives so far solely in the 
memories of the past. To my artistic and romantic 
sensibilities there is something sad in thus daily witness- 
ing the decay of institutions so venerable and invested 
with so much picturesque beauty, in seeing the last labored 
breath of a race doomed to have no successors. But as 
a Christian and a lover of mankind, how can I but re- 
joice at the perishing of a power that has always held 
men's souls in slavery, and is responsible more than all 
other causes united for the present ignorance, incredu- 
lity, and misery of Europe? Ihave no fear that the 
truth of God will perish with the papacy, or at least 
with the removal of its seat from Rome. On the con- 
trary, I believe that such a change would be the begin- 
ning of an awakening to spiritual life and liberty. 

J. A. 8. 


WALKS AND TALKS WITH THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 
A NEWSBOY OF THE STREETS. 


By GEorGE J. MANSON. 


NE chilly, rainy night in the month of February, 
I stood in a hallway near Fulton Ferry, and 
heard the story of the newsboy. He was a youth about 
twelve years of age, short of stature, and rosy-cheeked. 
It was evidently the prospect of receiving a certain 
promised fee for his trouble that led him to pause in his 
active business enterprise and relate to me his experi- 
ences. And even with that pecuniary horizon looming 
up in the distance he was loath to comply with my re- 
quest, looking at me with a strange, suspicious eye, as if 
I might be a detective, or the secret agent of some society 
bent on interfering with his personal pleasure or liberty. 
He spoke in a husky voice, using certain colloquialisms 
which seem to be a part of the metropolitan newsboy. 
I've got a mudder [mother], but I hain’t got no farder 
—he’s dead ; and I’ve got a brudder. I don’t think any- 
thing of him, and I guess you wouldn’t, nor nobody 
else, if they knew him. Why? Why, because he’s no 
good—he’s full o’ gin all the time, and he don’t work, 
and J tell yer he’s no good. Why, only for him Td be 
be home now—such a home as I have, that's three 
rooms. What would hedo? Why, he’d lick me when 
I'd be comin’ home from sellin’ papers. What for? 
Why, ’cos I wouldn’t give him the money I’d be makin’ 
all the night. He wanted it to go off and spend for gin. 
So I haven’t been home for goin’ on four weeks now. 
Where have I been livin’? Oh, down to the Lodge. 
[The Newsboys’ Lodging-House.] — 
suppose the most money the make in a 


night is a dollar, and some of em makes as little as thirty 


cents. Most of em that I know lives up to the Lodge, 
but some lives home. Some has fathers and mothers, 
but they’re all pretty poor. 

The Lodge is a good enough place, only they're 
strict wid yer. Yer have to turn in there at nine o’clock 
and go to bed. If yer come in early in the evenin’ yer 
can go to the school that’s goin’ on from seven to nine. 


| There yer learn to read and write and do sums. Yer 


pay fifteen cents for' yer lodgin’, yer supper, and yer 
breakfast. It's good enough grub—’tain’t very rich, but 
yer can live on it, and I suppose that’s enough. We 
get bread, and maybe butter or molasses on it, and cof- 
fee, and meat once in a while—corned beef, roast beef, 
or soup beef—and then soup every now and then. For 
tea you only get bread and butter. 

„Of course that’s a good place fora boy to go, spe- 
cially them as has poor homes, and them as has none; 
but I guess they get sort of tired bein’ so reg’lar in their 
ways—yes, I know a good many of em do. On Satur- 


day nights they like to go to the vari’ty show—some of 
the shows up in the Bowery ; or maybe they might go to 
Brooklyn to H——and B——’s, which isa good one, now 
and then. I guess none of the boys will miss ketchin’ 
on to the varity show. It's great fun sittin’ up in the 


gallery and hearin’ the comic singin’, and laughin’ at the 


nigger acts, seein’ the pretty girl singers, and guyin’ 
{making sport of] the old, baldheaded blokes [men] that 
‘sit in the front seats or in the private boxes. I think the 
boys never has so much fun as they do in such places. 

“Yer say, suppose the religious people guv em a 
hall: with good music and nice singin’, would the boys 
come? Well, I don't know. Seems to me it would be 
too slow. Ver see, the religious blokes is allus for pray- 
in', and long talks, and church music. That ain't lively 
enough. And yer want sunthin' funny, sunthin’ to 
make yer laugh, and choruses, and dancin’, and firin’ 
fellers out er winders—that’s the stuff that takes with 
the boys. And then they like a nice Injun play, or a 
me-lo-drama at the end of the show—sunthin’ like 
where a feller eomes out and says, ‘Ha! ha! I 
have thee now,’ and shoots the bloke that ran off with his 
sister. ‘By heavens, Jasper Darnley, theday will come 
when you will repent of this business like that, yer 
know. 

„„ don’t know whether these plays does the boys 
harm or not. They talks about em, and sometimes in 
the summer days they acts ’em, for fun, among them- 
selves. I only know they like em. 

When they go Saturday nights, if they live at the 
Lodge, they can’t get into the Lodge when the show is 
out, but they can get lodgin’s at some cheap lodgin’- 
house for five cents, and that’s where they go on Satur- 
day nights. Some of the boys are pretty tough [ fast ], 
and stay up all night when they haven’t the stamp 
[money] to go to the lodgin’-house. I never did that 
myself, but I know some of em do. They walk around 
the streets, or they might have a chance to ketch the 
price of a bed from some feller walkin’ along the street, 
that they asked for it. Or they go down town by the 
big paper offices, and stand around where the steam 
comes up through the sidewalk ; and there they can keep 
pretty warm, and talk, and wait till mornin’ comes. 
Some fellers might sleep in boxes, or entries ; but they’re 
old-timers that’s used to bein’ out. In the summer time 
lots o’ the boys sleep outdoors—in empty wagons, boxes, 
anywhere. They like todo that, and save their lodgin’ 
money for somethin’ else than pay for a bed. 

„The boys that can read all likes the boys’ papers 
and the five-cent librys [libraries]. They buy’em and 
they read 'em in the day. Some of the stories are 
funny, about niggers and Irishmen getting into scrapes ; 
some stories are about Injuns, some about murders, and 
a good many of em are about detectives. I like the 


detective stories the best, and J guess the rest of em does 


too. I can't read very good—a good many of the words 
in the paper I can’t call right, and I don’t know what 
they mean, but I skip along and I allus know what the 
story is about. Yer can bet yer life that when the cove 
[man] gets his work in with the pistol, or the scalpin’- 
knife, that I'm there every time. I guess all the boys 
smoke cigarettes, those that can buy them; and those 
that can’t, smoke butts [the ends of cigars thrown away 
by smokers in the streets]. A few of em chews, but not 
many. I don't know any who drink. 
Most of us get our clothes at the Lodge. There they 
will sell you a shirt for ten cents, and pants and a coat 
and a hat very cheap. They're all second-hand goods; 
the rich people sends em to the Lodge for the boys. In 
the day-time we loaf around till thelevenin’ papers comes 
out at three or four o’clock. Sometimes we can ketch a 
job doin’ an errand, but not often. 
Some of the boys may want to steal and pick pockets, 
but they're not smart enough. Once in a great while 
yer hear of em gettin’ in wid the taieves and helpin' 
'em in their crooked [dishonest] work, and so, maybe, in 
that way, some of ’em works in to be thieves themselves. 
But when the boys grow up, some of ’em turns out well. 
They get jobs in stores, or they learn some business or 
trade, and appear so smart and high-toned that you 
wouldn’t know they was once only newsboys. | 
I am a Catholic, and I go to mass pretty reg’lar, and 
to Sunday-school. Quite a good many newsboys go to 
Sunday-school, some to the Catholic and some to the 
Protestant churches. Its warm and comfort’ble there 
in the winter, and the music and the singin’ is better 'n 
bein’ in the streets when it's cold. In the summer time 
they don’t go much, but go down to the dock and 
have a swim, and carry on outdoors generally.” 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Ori. 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable. 


Our minister, late from the West, a man of ability. a graduate 
of Andover, with us since December last. has lately given 
us acourse of three lectures, Brain Power,“ Wil) Power, 
and Heart Power,” charging for admission fifty cents for the 
„ that he would sive a fourth one, ora dre 
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matic reading from Shakespeare, free ; his audience to make their 
choice. They chose the latter, and last Saturday evening he re. 
cited Shylock to a delighted audience. Some very worthy and 
sincere Christian members of the congregation were shocked, 
and condemn any dramatic reading, more especially by u minis- 
ter. They think he lessens his spiritual influence among bis 
people. He, on the contrary, believes it his duty as a minister 
to educate and influence his people in any studies that are not 
to be condemned, as well as to bring them and himself into har- 
mony and good fellowship, with the view of leading the people 
to see their duty of new birth, joining the church, and living as 
Would The Christian Union kindly give its opinion 
of select dramatic reading, and whether there is any impropriety 
1 a minister doing so ? 
A SuBSCRIBER OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

To the reading of Shakespeare, ither in public or in pri- 
vate, if done in a legitimate and educated manner, we think 
no exception could be taken, except by those who regard 
the draina in all its forms as essentially evil, and who would 
banish it not only from the stage but also from literature. 
This was the view of the Puritans, and it was in a measure 
justified by the horrible condition of the drama in the reign 
of the Stuarts, but it is no longer justified, and we do not 
think this view 1s entertained even by those who are the 
most strenuous against the theater. Whether it would be 
wise for a minister to give a public reading, even from 
Shakespeare, would depend partly upon the condition and 
sentiment of his parish, and partly upon his own methods. 
He might give a rendering of some of Shakespeare’s clowns, 
such as Dogberry,or Bottom, or even of some of Shakespeare’s 
villains, such as Lago, or possibly Othello, in such a way as 
to lower his own dignity, and produce such associations 
with himself as would impair his efficiency as a teacher in 
the pulpit, the young people of the congregation associating 
with him on the Sabbath the character which he had too 
dramatically portrayed on the week night; but this would 
be the evil of his manner, and not of the thing done. We 
should not, however, advise any .minister to give dramatic 
readings, however innocent or educating he might think 
them to be, if they were offensive to any considerable num- 
ber of his congregation; the advantages would not counter- 
balance the disadvantages in such a case, in our judgment. 


In The Christian Union of March 20 you say you “should be 
glad to see the Christian church so broad in the administration 
of its discipline as to admit to its membership friends who do not 
believe in the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper.” 
Christ stated the conditions of salvation to be belief and baptism 
(Mark xvi., 1%). That makes them essential. Conversely. it 
follows that disbelief in either deprives of salvation, although the 
context does not so explicitly state. If Christ stated certain con- 
ditions as necessary. it seems to me his followers should also. 
What is your reply? As to sects and creeds, they should be based 
on Christ’s utterances and not on Paul’s or Timothy’s or John’s. 
Take Christ’s explicit declaration and you will not be held ac- 
countable for biased translations of the Apostles. The great 
trouble is that there is entirely too much of doctrine manufact- 
ured from the Epistles, and not enough of Christ. 8. 

BINGHAMTON, N. X. 

It is never safe to rest a 8 doctrine on any one text of 
Scripture, still less on a part of one declaration. In Mark 
xvi., 16, the declaration is, He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved; but he that disbelieveth shall be condemned.“ 
The text, taken as a whole, clearly implies that baptism is not 
essential to salvation, as faith is. One may be baptized and 
not believe, as Simon, and yet be saved; and one may 
believe and not be baptized, as the penitent thief, and be 
saved. The danger of building a doctrine on a single text is 
illustrated in this case by the fact that Mark xvi., 9-20, is 
believed by the best scholars not to be a part of the original 
Gospel, but a summary added by a later hand, and its 
authenticity is questioned by the revisers of the New Tes- 


tament. 


In the issue of your valued paper for March 27 I was interested 
in your reply to the question of Inquiring Friend H.“ I beg 
leave to ask if you make suffictently specific reply. You are 
clearly right in saying that license bestows on the liquor-seller 
no right he did not before po«sess ; but can government be justi- 
fied, on moral grounds. in exempting certain individuals from an 
otherwise general prohibition of an act which is a moral wrong? 
Can the argument of expediency sufficiently support such a 
course ? C. W. 

ELLSswOoR TH, Me. 

The primary office of the government is the protection of 
the individual, and it has a right to do whatever is neces- 
sary for this purpose; it is not under obligation to prohibit 
every wrong, or to protect every individual from every 
wrong, and in point of fact it does not do 80. It is only 
bound to protect and prohibit from such wrongs as it is 
practically able to prevent; thus, all speaking with malice 
and evil of a neighbor is wrong, but the law does not pro- 
hibit all evil speaking as slander, but only such evil speak- 
ing as involves offense punishable by. law, or imputes the 
possession of an infectious disease, or the like. So it has a 
right to carry this prohibition of the liquor traffic just so far 
as, in the existing condition of public sentiment, it is able to 
enforce, and it has a right to permit or allow that which in 
a more advanced state of public sentiment it will be able to 
prevent. This on the same principle on which ‘polygamy 
and slavery were allowed under the Mosaic law, being 
placed under restrictions, and not absolutely prohibited. 


Can you suggest the best Atlas for the study of or use in church 
and secular history? Not too large, and yet complete. | 
We suppose the best Ancient Atlas is one prepared by 
Dr. William Smith, of England, sold in this country, we be- 
lieve, by Little, Brown & Co. But it is large and expen- 
sive. A very convenient Historical Atlas, small in size and 
at reasonable price, is one prepared by W. L. Gage, pub- 
lished by Appleton. We cannot undertake to say which is 
the best General Atlas. We use Zell’s Hand Atlas more 
than any other, and find it convenient and generally ac- 
curate, though a new edition is now eer to * it 


Sue Home. 


THE WIFE's VIGIL. 


By MARION L. PELTON. 
Count of me but as one 
Who am the scribe of love; that, when he breathes, 
Take up my pen, and, as he dictates, write.“ Dante. 
HAT is my dearest thought of thee? 
I have no words to say. 
But through my heart a melody 
Goes sounding all the day ; 
And in its name, love, wouldst thou see 
My constant strength and stay ? 
How my belovèd looked on me 
Ere last he turned away.“ 


II. 


And, love, because thy will is one with His 

In whom alone our joy hath perfect grace, 
My dearest wish for thee the old one is, 
‘Thine own wish wish I thee in every place.“ 


III. 


What is our Elsie bringing 
To solace her childish woes 

Over her obstinate lessons? 
The comforter is a rose! 


She sighs as she turns the pages, 
She knits her brows in vain; 

Then smiles at the crimson blossom, 

And bends to her task again. 


And I, an older scholar, 
Whose lessons are hard to learn, 
Who find it a pain to be patient 
Till my holiday return— 


O soul of my soul! I carry 
A gift from the gardens above 
That calms my life in its fragrance : 
The red, red rose of our love ! 


1 

Full many a shape the protean Cupid taketh 

Before my gratefui eyes: a flower, a gen, 

A song, a light, a sovereign diadem ; 

And each an image of the whole he maketh. 

But most of all, when fevered longing slaketh 

Her thirst in memory’s wine, behold, I see 

Young Cupid in the likeness of akey, 

And all my soul to fuller life awaketh. 

O key of keys, O love! thy power unlocketh 

The deep experience of these hearts around me, 

The dim, rich treasuries of spirit-history ; 
The symbol-guarded gates of art it mocketh ; 

Yea, Heaven’s essential life at last hath crowned me, 

Who bear this talisman to ope its mystery. 


V. 
I dreamed, belovèd, thou wast lying 
In some dim chamber far from day, | 
Where strangers whispered, ‘‘He is dying!“ 
And none could point me out the way. 


I woke, beloved ; all the morrow 
Was calm with unforeseen delight : 
For through that ecstacy of sorrow 
Thy soul had touched me in the night. 


VI. 

O come, my only one! 
My soul is sick of all these childish plays 
Wherewith I strive to pass the slow, slow days; 
The trivial rhyme, the fancy’s quaint conceit, 
The unsubstantial dream that lures to cheat— 
O strike them dead beneath thy coming feet ! 

Come, come, come, come! 


O come, my only one— 
In agony of patience all the year 
I’ve waited, struggling not to wish thee here 
Till God’s own time; but now my brain grows dim, 
My vision fails, I scarce can look to Him ; 
O light and healer, from the world’s far rim, 
Come, come, come, come! 


O come, my only one 
My sanest self, more truly I than I! 
Dost think our loving God, who hears my cry, 
Will chide me, if in weariness too weak 
To see His perfect face, to hear Him speak, ? 
My longing leaps the reg thy strength to seek ? 
Ah, come, come, come ! 


VII. 
Steeped throughout in summer sunshine bends the blesséd 
golden-rod, | 
As I climb the pathway leading to the quiet house of God ; 
In my brain the old refrain, Ah, would my dearest with 
me trod! 


Then I picture thee as passing through some far-off, thirsty 

pPlwace, 

Where the weary men and women from thy cheer take heart 
of grace; 

And I think, The friendless drink the benediction of his 
face.“ 


What am Ithat I should call thee from thy heaven- appointed 


way? 
I, whose glory is to help thee bear the burden of the day? 
Not for me alone, my own, one es of * blessing. 


Nay ! the universe has errands for her wise and faithful son. 

Come not, though I die with longing, till the perfect work be 
done. 

Thus to lose thee is te choose thee, for our souls are close- 


lier one! 
VIII. 


„O, why are thine eyes so joyful 
And why is thy laugh so gay? 

The king of my eyes and my laughter 
Sets sail for his realm to-day! 


Hast thou a magical mirror 
Wherein to behold him depart ?’”’ 
Tis the myriad-ſaceted jewel 
Of love that I wear on my heart 


IX. 

Home ward at last, at last, my soul’s lover, 
Cometh the ship; the long years are over 
Homeward at last; ah God ! how thy glory 
Shines from beginning to end of the story ! 
Shines through the days of shadow and longing, 
Shines through the days of patience and pain, 

Of darkness and longing, 

Of struggle and pain; 
Lo, how all praises to greet thee are thronging, 
Leaping,’exultant ! My love comes again 

Yea, my heart’s master, 

Faster and faster 
On the horizon thy bright sails increase. 
Song dies away in the fullness of peace. 


THE RETURN OF THE BIRDS. 


By PASTNOR. 


LESS the birds!—they are back again. Once 
more we wake up in the early morning, and hear: 

them pouring forth their ‘‘ clashes of impassioned song.” 
And how suddenly they appeared—like a musical snow- 
storm, all in a single night! Yesterday morning the 
wind was whistling around the corners of the house; 


this morning the bluebird is whistling on the eave-spout, 


while his mate flies merrily about, inspecting all the 
hollow posts, like a bustling house-seeker in May. 


, Robin’s familiar voice comes up from the back-garden. 


An agricultural sort of a chap is Robin, with his drab 
waistcoat and earth-colored trousers. He loves the 
smell of the soil. See him standing there, ankle-deep, 
in the damp loam, regarding with an air of profound 
calculation the still uncovered rows of the strawberry 
patch. Meanwhile, his worthy spouse has unearthed 
an early worm, and Bob interrupts his grave conject- 
ures, for a moment, to take, as it were, marital toll, or, 
in other words, the lion’s share of this godsend. _ 
What a difference it makes, in this brown spring- 
world, to have the birds overhead—and underfoot, for 
that matter, since the English sparrows have spread 80 
rapidly! A raw south blast seems fairly balmy which 
wafts a chorus of bird-songs on its wings. What should 
we do, in the precarious and barren interim between 
snow-time and bud-time, were it not for the little proph- 
ets with sweet voices, which go from house to house, 
crying, Cheer up, cheer up! we are here, and spring 
is coming”? I think, if a man could be born into this 
world with full-fledged powers, and a conception of the 
Divine ways and means in general, but with no especial 
knowledge of the condition or government of this our 
little planet in particular, and such a man should find 
himself here on the very eve of spring, he would expect 
the birds. Why? Because it isin just such interims 
that God’s grace invariably makes itself manifest, every- 
where, in the whole mind of being. Was there ever an 
interregnum in which He did not rule? a night which 
he did not ligl:ten ? a sorrow which he did not assuage ? 
History, nature, and humanity unite in testifying to the 
tender providence of God. It is by no mere chance, or 
arbitrary arrangement, that the birds return to us when 
they do. Like all other blessings, they lie in the hand 


| of God; and when the proper time is come, that benef- 


icent hand opens, and the little harbingers fly forth, 
with 1... blessing upon their happy wings, What won- 
der that they come to us unerringly over pathless seas, 
and through blinding storm and mist? Every beat of 
the tiny wing is a purpose of God; and if a single spar- 
row falls, it is known in the counsels of the Most High. 
There is such an intimate connection between the re- 
turn of the birds and the close of the winter season in 
our hearts, that were it not for the first vernal call of the 
robin or the thrush, we should not know exactly when 
to begin to be glad. There is a certain time, as we all 
know, when winter thoughts and winter habits, winter 
feelings and winter dispositions, have to be put off; but 
this cannot be done simultaneously with the putting off 
of winter garments, for the latter is dependent upon 
hygienic considerations, which are naturally cautious 
and vonservative, while the former is a matter of senti- 
ment. Now, the birds are a sort of eclectic calendar for 
intellectual and spiritual moods; they sing madly after 
the rain, and we are ecstatic ; they put their heads be 
neath their wings when the cold rains of autumn fall, 
and we are despondent. So it is with our mental and 
esthetic transitions, from season to season, and espe- 
cially with the ushering in of springtime joy. When the 


first melodious pipe comes drifting over the sere fields, 
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renewed in the spirit of your mind! The time has come 
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then, good friends who are fortunate enough to live in 
the country, put off the old man of the winter, and be 


for happy thoughts, for refrechment of mind and body 
at the great bosom of Mother Earth. Go abroad and be 
merry with the birds. If you have a pair of rubber 
boots, fortify yourself in them against mud and wet and 
all the underfoot” trials and tribulations which are so 
apt to dampen and alloy our appreciation of God's smil- 
ing “overhead” blessings. Don't be afraid of catching 
consumption or pneumonia ; it is a notorious fact that 
ouly the old fogies, who stuff up their nostrils with 
cotton, and carry an umbrella against the jolly south 
wind, are affected with lung diseases. So long as you 
arc within ear-shot of a bird’s happy and healthy round- 
elay, and keep yourself as active and cheerful as he, 
you will enjoy an cqual immunity from bronchial trou- 
bles, I assure you. 

But our friends in the city, alas! are they not to be 
pitied ? Well, they have the chatter of the perennial 
sparrows, and the blue sky above them, and, perhaps, 
now and then a genuine bird strays into the avenue 
where the little foreigners hold despotic sway, and gives 
vent toa melodious burst of patriotic indignation before 
he is chased away into the fields by the insulted com- 
munity. Then there is the Common, that blessed oasis 
in the desert of din and dust, where the voice of the 
mighty city dwindles to a far-off murmur, and real 
country birds fill the air with their sweet music. Happy 
is the weary man or woman who finds time, in these soft 
spring days, to take a ramble through the Park, at sun- 
set, when the day’s work is drawing to aclose. The 
balminess of the air, the fragrance of the soil pierced and 
stirred by a thousand restless shoots, and, above all, the 
exuberant gladness of the birds, mingling their voices in 
a vesper hymn, speak to him of a holier resurrection 
than that of the ancient earth, and recall the poet's lines 
in anticipation of Easter: 

„Then, as oft of old, will follow 
Singing birds, and plastered cots— 
Fairy rings in every hollow, 

Halloos, rambles, happy thoughts; 
And we all, a brief, sweet season, 
Will be children, as of yore, 

Seeing Christ the Lord is risen, 

And the world is young once more!“ 


A STATESMAN’S RECIPE. 


T is not often that the name of Daniel Webster is 
associated with aught else than statesmanship, 
oratory, and his dear, delightful Marshfield. The 
present number of American History“ associates him 
with the affairs of the Kitchen, as it contains two re- 
cipes, one for the cooking of potatoes, and the other the 
making of fish chowdcr, given by Webster to his friends. 
We hope this recipe for cooking potatoes will reach 
some of the farmhouses where ‘‘ city boarders” are 
taken, and that we will not be forced this year to eat 
watery potatoes: ‘‘ Let the potatoes be peeled early and 
thrown iuto a basin of cold water till time to cook them. 
Let them be boiled in a good deal of water. When 
done, pour off all the water, shake up the potatoes a 
litle, hang on the pot again, and let the potatoes dry 
two or three minutes, and then bring them to the table.” 
Few more appetizing dishes appear on the table during 
the warm season than good fish chowder. The recipe 
given is authentic, as it has been preserved with the 
greatest care: ‘‘Cod of ten or twelve pounds well 
cleaned, leaving on the skin, cut into slices of one and a 
half pounds thick, preserving the head whole, one and a 
half pounds clear fat salt pork cut in thin slices; do 
the same with twelve potatoes. Take the largest pot 
you have, try out the pork first, take out the pieces of 
pork, leaving in the dripping ; add to that three parts 
water, a layer of fish so as to cover the bottom of the 
pot, next a layer of potatoes, then two tablespoonfuls of 
salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, then the pork, another 
layer of fish, and the remainder of the potatoes: fill the 
pot with water enough to cover the ingredients, put it 
over a good fire, let the chowder boil twenty-five min- 
utes; when this is done have a quart of boiling milk 
ready, and ten hard crackers split anu dipped in cold 
water ; add milk and crackers, let the whole boil five 
minutes ; the chowder is then ready, and will be first rate 
if you have followed the directions. An onion is add- 
ed, if you like that flavor.” This chowder has been 
served innumerable times at the home of Webster, and 
become famous. 


A SOCIETY FOR VOLUNTARY WORKERS. 


HERE are numbers of unoccupied people in all 
great towns and cities who would gladly devote 
some portion of their time to benefit others, if they only 
knew how; and there are also many people engaged in 
philanthropic work who want helpers, but do not know 
where to find them. This idea occurred to some ladies 
in London, and they have just organized a Society for 
Voluntary Workers.” A report of one of these meet- 


kindly disposed young people, both ladies and gentle- 
men, who had devoted Saturday afternoons to taking 
parties of neglected little children, or of those pent up 
in workhouses or charity institutions, for a walk in the 
parks, or for a game of play in some suburban fields. 
Each lady or gentleman had found that they could man- 
age six or eight, or even more, very easily. One gentle- 
man ha given instruction to a class of poor lads who 
never had a chance of a healthy game of cricket, and had 
found it not at all unpleasant to play with an eleven 
of workhouse lads. 

Other young ladies accepted the oversight of those 
pauper children who are boarded out, and engaged to 
take some thought for their amusement. 

One lady mentioned that the inmates of our lunatic 
asylums are almost entirely overlooked in all voluntary 
efforts for the amusement and amelioration of suffering 
humanity. And yet many of these are quite capable of 
receiving immense comfort and advantage from outside 
visitors, and the painful monotony of thcir lives could 
be greatly cheered by a little kind attention. Any one 
who feels an interest in the subtle workings of the mind, 
and has influence over other minds, may well «se it in 
this direction. 

Especial attention was called to the dreary life of little 
children in the workhouse, who never get a game of 
play. There is no one to play with, or no one to show 
them howto play. The old women can’t, and would 
not if they could; the officials are too busy. One or 
two bright girls had been on this simple work of charity, 
and carried a pure and sincere happiness to the somber 
little babics. 

Miss Florence Davenport Hill, who is a poor-law 
guardian, suggested that a little writing-case, well filled. 
in the hands of a kindly, sympathetic young lady, 
would make her a very welcome visitor to many a poor 
bed-ridden or crippled old man or woman, who are, 
perhaps, longing to send a written message to some dis- 
tant child or friend. 

These societies and kindred ones could all be put en 
rapport with some central Voluntary Workers’ Associa- 
tion ; and thus peculiar districts needing peculiar minis- 
trations could be provided for. A word to the thought- 
ful is sufficient ; and this subject ought to commend 
itself specially to the young people who have plenty of 
time, and perhaps little else but time that they can give. 
And, surely, two or three hours so consccrated will be 
doubly blessed both to the giver and the receiver. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
ges ions, and experiences for this column.] 


Do not throw away the papers and magazines containing 
pictures. Give them to the children with the request that 
they cut thera out carefully and pack them in a box in order 
that they may be sent to the country this summer. Every 
one knows how dull and uninteresting a rainy day in the 
country is tothe younger members of the family, and the ar- 
ranging of these pictures on leaves of muslin will afford 
hours of amusement. When twelve or fourteen leaves have 
been covered with pictures the children can sew them to- 
gether, and a scrap-book will be ready for the hospital next 
Christmas. Two scrap-picture books came to the office of 
The Christian Union last week that showed the work of a 
carefnl, painstaking little girl. The pictures were most 


been crocheted with worsteds of bright colors ; the covers 
were of pasteboard covered with pretty calico and bright 
pictures. 

Little children in the country do not, as a usual thing, 
have as many books as the city children. Many children 
have no books except school-books. How tired they get of 
seeing the same pictures and reading the same stories, not 
very interesting, entertaining, or instructive at best! It 
would be a good idea to leave some of the scrap-books with 
the teachers in the village school. Last week we heard of a 
teacher away off among the hills who gave her pupils the 
pictures that had been sent to her and told them to write a 
story to suit the picture. The result is a number of stories 
that contain a good deal of merit. Leave a pleasant impres- 
sion on your country entertainers and their neighbors, and 
leave an influence that will lead to increased pleasure and 
entertainment to lives that are sometimes limited. 


There may be some of your readers who have been exercised as 
Iam and who could help mein this matter by advice. A lady 
friend has been paralyzed on one side. She seems bright and 
clear mentally, but cannot find amusement or occupation by 
which she can use her well hand, excepting the most trivial. 
If any of your readers have had either thought or experience 
which would bring somethingin the way of helpful advice or 
suggestion in such a case, they would confer a great favor by com- 
municating it to Yours sincerely, 
R. D. Ass, 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn, N. v. 

It would make a difference which hand is well, and whether 
the occupation must be remunerative. Very pretty bead- 
work can be done with one hand, with the aid of the mouth. 
With some ingenuity a poor substitute for one hand can be 
made by fastening upon the edge of a table or the arm of a 
chair a clip with sufficiently strong spring to hold in place 
sewing or papers. Old fashioned cross-stitch embroidery, 


ings is before us. It details first the efforts of several 


in a frame, can be easily done with one hand if the frame 
can be fastened in front oftheinvalid. 


carefully pasted on the muslin leaves, the edge of which has | 


A Poor Trio.—You should not have designated your- 
common education, you are far on the way toward affluence. 


capital where it will benefit you and others. We suggest 
that you secure good references, write to personal friends, 
and put a short advertisement in the three or four represent- 
ative papers of religious and literary character. Young 
men often are employed during the summer vacation as 
tutors or companions to boys. It would not be quite so 
easy for a young lady to find such a situation, because 
families journeying or boarding would feel more care of a 
young lady than a young man. We know, however, of one 
lady who fills such a position with great satisfaction to her 
employers. It cannot be disguised that her position is a 
somewhat trying one, in spite of the extreme generosity and 
kindness of the parents whose children are under her charge. 
You must prepare to be very ‘‘ homesick ’’ and very patient 
if you take such a care. 


what will prevent their coming? I have six or seven on my face 
and I want to know some harmless way of taking them off with: 


the paper as soon as possible? H. 

We do not know of any way to destroy the moles except 
by the use of acid, and that often causes a sore which leaves 
a small scar; but, carefully managed, the scar is a small one, 
and generally outgrown in time. So far as we know, there is 
no means of prevention other than a general care of the 
health. Knowing your tendency to them, it would be well to 
attack the mole as soon as it appears, not allowing it to 
grow. 


1. Can you give me the name of some book containing direc- 
tions for drying or ‘‘ evaporating” fruit, etc., without any elab- 
orate machinery? 2. Can you give me the address of a maker 
of, or dealer in, fruit-driers suited to family use? D. 


Can any of our readers help our correspondent ? 


When an invitation to attend a wedding is received, and you 
wish to send your regrets, to whom do you send them—to the 
bride and groom, or the paities that make the wedding? 

: FREDRICA. 

To the person from whom you receive the invitation. 


INQUIRER.—There is no permanent Home especially for 
aged Swiss women in the city. Poor, honest Swiss, without 
homes and situations, will receive meals and lodgings at the 
Swiss Home, 108 Second Avenue, for three or four days only. 


8. C. D.—a very good preparation for cleaning furniture is 
as follows: Two tablespoonsful of sweet oil, one tablespoon- 
ful of vinegar, one half tablespoonful of turpentine, rubbed 


on furniture with piece of flannel. 


Our Youna Forks. 
JOSIE’S EXPERIENCE. 


By SrLVIA L. 


One foot up, the other foot down, 
That's the way to London town,“ 
ANG a half-dozen childish voices as they danced 
along in the wake of their eight-year-old leader. 


next her, realizing she was bent on leading her followers 
straight through an innocent-looking mud-puddle lying 
in the path. | 

That's the way to London town,” she answered, 
mischievously, without stopping. 

Thon you can go alone,” was the decided answer. 
She stopped, and turned just long enough to satisfy 
herself that he was in earnest, and that the remaining 
four were still loyal to their leader, regardless of the 
mud and mischief in which she was fast leading them, 
then returned to her sport. As she was about to put 
the other foot down” into the soft mud on the brink 
of the pool a chorus of five voices cried : 

That's not the way to London town!“ | 
„Well, I’m going that way, if it is or not; so follow 
your leader,” was the defiant answer shouted back. 
„Oh, Josie Cadwell! you know you don't dare,” 
cried two horrified little girls. 

„No, she daren’t,” chimed in the boy who had told 
her she could go alone.” 

If she had been inclined to abandon her plan by the 
speedy halt and strong protests of her followers, she 


project after Benny had declared she did not dare. 

To be dared by any one was bad enough, but to have 
Benny think he had helped to change her course, and 
on the first occasion boast of the fact, and perhaps call 


down her hat and buttoned her jacket : 

If you don't follow, why, I’m going alone!“ 

And she did. She marched through that mud and 
water, ankle deep, with the air of, a conqueror, which 
would have been pleasant to see in a more worthy un- 
dertaking ; and as she stepped out on the other side 
among the unloyal subjects, who had run around, she 
demanded, with a scornful curl of the lip, and a glance 
at the offending Benny which would have annihilated 
a more sensitive youth: oe 


selves in that way. If you have health, courage, and a good 


You want but one thing more the opportunity to put your 


Will you please tell me what will cure moles on the face, and 


out hurting my complexion. Will you please put the answer in 


Not that way?“ interrogated a litle boy who was 


was rendered only more determined to carry out her 


her a coward, was more than her proud, determined 
nature could stand. So she said deflantly, as she pulled 


— 
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| Just then the school-bell rang, thus enabling Benny 
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o escape from the storm apparently brewing. Away 
rished the little party, and in fifteen minutes were seat- 
ed at their desks, busy with the afternoon lessons. 
Josie’s wet feet caused her no inconvenience. Indeed, 
hardly a day passed but she wet her feet, and as no ill 
effects had ever seemed to result from the operation, 
she never worried herself. To the little boys and girls 
the bright April afternooon passed slowly. But at 
last the clock struck four, the great bell rang the 
signal of dismissal, and in a short time the place was 
as deserted and quiet as if five hundred children did not 
congregate there daily. 

Josie’s home was but a few blocks from the school- 
house, That evening, however, she showed noinclination 
to run all the way, as was usually the case. 

„What's the matter?“ inquired one of her com- 
panions. 

‘* Headache,” was the answer. 

Oh!“ So ended the lengthy conversation. 

‘‘Good-by,” said one of the girls as Josie entered the 
gate of her home. 

‘‘Good-by ! good-bye!” re-echoed a score or more of 
voices as the owners passed on to their respective homes. 

It was the last time she ever heard the word. 


At three o’clock the next morning Mr. Cadwell was in 
a doctor’s office, waiting for a prescription. 

J think it is only chills and fever,” said the doctor; 
„and she will be all right soon.” 

Josie was better the following day, and called for 
books and toys. But at the same time the following 
morning Mr. Cadwell repeated his visit to the doctor. 

„I'll come and see her about noon, but I think it is 
nothing serious.” 

Eleven o'clock; a beautiful April morning, the 
flowers just pushing their heads above the ground, the 
sun shining brightly and birds singing gayly. Suddenly 
the ‘‘ clang” of the school-bell rang out on the clear air; 
again and again it was sounded, then all was silent. 

‘‘ Recess,” murmured Josie, as she lay back among 

the pillows, and sank into a light slumber. 

Half-past eleven. The doctor, accompanied by Mr. 
and Mrs. {Cadwell, entered quietly. No answer was 
given them as they approached the bedside; no move- 

ment showed she was conscious of any presence. 

J wonder if she is unconscious,” Mr. Cadwell re- 
marked. 

Just then the large eyes opened and looked the sur- 
prise their owner did not otherwise express. Over and 
over again were questions put to her, and always failed 
to call forth any reply other than: [ can’t hear you.” 

„She must be temporarily deaf,” the doctor decided. 

Seven weeks passed: weeks full of untold suffering 
to Josie ; for death, in the disguise of cerebro-spinal-men 
ingitis, seemed to leave small chance for life. But one 
memorable morning, as the sun was slowly rising, the 
physician in attendance pronounced his verdict: ‘‘ Out 

of danger, but deaf for life, I fear.” 

Days, weeks, months passed quickly, bringing health 
and strength to Josie, who apparently minded her deaf- 
ness little, owing to her ability to read the motions of 
persons’ lips, and the expressions of eyes and faces, 
Still, it was often necessary to resort to writing when 
talking with her. 

One cold November morning when all the earth was 
white with the first snow, Josie sat at the break fast-table, 
lost in thought. Suddenly looking up, and meeting 
her mother’s eyes, she said abruptly : 

‘‘Mamma, will I ever hear again ?” 

There was such a world or entreaty and expectation 
in the dark eyes and soft voice that Mrs. Cadwell hesi- 
tated. But she knew much longer concealment of the 
truth would be useless, and the blow might be harder 
to bear when the discovery finally came. , 

J am afraid not,” she answered, forming each word 
slowly and distinctly with her lips, and anxiously watch- 
ing the face opposite. 

„Mamma, will I never hear again?“ cried poor Josie, 
while her face assumed the agonized expression seldom 
seen on a face but once in a lifetime. Then, seeing no 
hope in her mother’s face, and as the full extent of her 
calamity dawned upon her, she ran to her mother and 
buried her face on her shoulder, while she cried as if her 
heart would break. 

In vain Mrs. Cadwell tried to reason with her; to 
show her how much worse might have been the results 
of that disease. Josie could not be comforted. 

One night a few weeks latter Josie cried herself to 
slecp. The next morning she reported having had a 
beautiful dream. : 

„There seemed to be the blackest, heaviest cloud all 
around me,“ she said. I was scared. Then,” she 
added, ‘‘Isawariftinit. It grew bigger and bigger ; 
the room grew light, and away up above the rift I saw 
streams of light; they seemed to fall down on my bed. 
Then I thought the place where the light came from 


opened, and I saw a flight of stairs. They led up to a 


sort of throne, and, oh, mamma! I do believe it was God 
I saw on it. There were many bright, white spirits 


the most beautiful music; more lovely than I ever. 
heard before I got sick. It was very low at first, then 
it grew louder, but so lovely! By and by it became 
fainter, then fainter still, then everything seemed to 
vanish. But I seemed to hear some one say, in the 
sweetest voice: ‘The deaf shall hear, the dumb shall 
speak, and the blind shall see.“ I don’t care so much 
now cause I am deaf, for some day I’ll hear again.” 

Josie is a woman now, and still deaf; but the memory 
of that dream, or vision, and the words she thought. she 
heard, have cheered her many a time. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

UR seeds have all been sent away, In some 

regions it is quite too early to plant most of the 
flower seeds, but toward the South it is already time the 
little shells were put into their cosy brown beds of 
earth, gently covered over, and left to the sweet and re- 
freshing sleep that makes the waking time full of vigor. 
Sweet-peas are already in the ground, or just poking 
their leaves up out of it. Now let us hear from the gar- 
deners as much as possible about the success of their 


gardens. Tell us the date of the planting, the day the 


plants made their appearance above ground, the acci- 
dents that came to them, the date of blooming, and any- 
thing else of interest. Among the seeds sent you are 
some vines ; they will want trellises, and that will give 
your older brothers a chance to use a knife to advan- 
tage. Ifthey make you any especially pretty designs 
for trellises, won’t you please describe them to us? Itis 
wonderful how many seeds are produced by some plants, 
The portulara will give you great numbers, and pansies 
are very fruitful ; but not a flower seed you plant—by 
the way, you know that it takes but one seed to produce 
a plant, and every plant has many seeds—no one of 
the flower seeds you plant will make as much effort to 
cover all the ground with its own children as will the 
weeds. They are marvelously productive, You know 
the little chickweed, do you not? Your canary bird 
likes a bit of it very much. It is a quiet little plant, 
with the most modest little blossom, but every plant of 
the chickweed will probably sow five hundred seeds. 
If one-half only of those seeds grow, you have learned 
enough of arithmetic to know how many chickweeds 
will come from them, to sow in their turn five hundred 
seeds apiece. Groundsel is said to produce about six 
thousand five hundred seeds on every plant, and other } 
weeds have even more. So you see, my dears, these 
flower seeds must be protected from their foes, the weeds, 
with regular and thorough work. Yes, your back wil 
ache, and your knees will get stiff, and your head will 
throb, and you'll want to be off with the other girls“ 
or other boys,” walking or driving or fishing, or you'll 
forget all about your garden till some day you see your 
whole bed in the hands of the enemy ; and, dear me ! 
what work you'll have then! and the worst of it will be 
that when you pull the weeds up you will find your 
poor little flower plants nearly smothered to death, quite 
weak and sickly. Then late flowers and few flowers 
will be your reward. A little work every day; watering 
from the sprinkling-pot with regularity, and not by “‘ fits 
and starts,” one week starving the poor leaves and roots 
for days, and then drowning them; kceping the ground 
loose, and giving no chance for a weed seed to make 
any growth—this will give you a fragrant, bright gar- 
den, unless some extraordinary calamity overwhelms 
you. ‘ 


Kansas City, April 15, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Pathence; 

I thank you ever so much for the pretty card you sent me. I 
have not told you about the beach in Galveston. My Aunt Lucy 
used to take my cousins, Will, Mamie, Eva, and my brother 
Willie and myself, very early in the morning down to the beach, 


and we would have lots of fun bathing. 


When mamma was in Virginia, Aunt Lucy took care of us. 
Altogether there were nine children, and we got along splendidly. 
By the side steps we girls had a lot of tin-cans and other things 
in which we made mud pies with the soft sand. We had bottles 


that we kept water in. ; 
Now I will tell you good-by. Your niece, Mary M. T. 
Ah! that speaks well for the children and their 
parents. Nine children must have an uncommon 
amount of good sense to get along splendidly to- 


gether. 


a BorpEenTown, N. J., April 14, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been wanting to write to you for some time, but have 
been quite busy at school lately. We have vacation now, and 
I thought it would be a good time to write. 

The ladies of our church are going to have a fair, and my Sun- 
day-school teacher said that our class might have a fancy table. 
I think it will be very nice; don’t you? We are all going to wear 
little white Swiss aprons and caps. We have just got a beautiful 
new Maltese cat. You have su many nephews and nieces, I do 
not see where you get the time to read all their letters. Would 
you please print this letter if it is good enough, as I would like to 
surprise my papa very much? I think I have written enough for 
the first time. Please accept me as one of your nieces. 

FLoRENcE J. W. 


This is an introduction to your cousins ; next time you 
write, tell me if you children are doing any mission 
work, and whether you are doing anything to make the 


poor and neglected children in your neighborhood any 


better. When I hear that a church has life and energy 
enough to “ get up a fair,” I always wonder what the 
fair is for, and how much real missionary work at home 
and abroad is done. 
Sprine CREEK, Warren County, Pa., April 6, 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: ; 
I write to thank you for the beautiful card you sent me. I also 


received one of Miss Alcott’s books, the Eight Cousins; and a 


few days since a lady gave me the sequel, the Rose in Bloom.” 
1 liked them both very much. 

I was reading an old Christian Union of 1887, and found a let- 
ter from Carl V., and it mentioned Rex. From that I think you 
are Mrs. V. Have I guessed rightly? 

We do not take The Christian Union this year, so I cannot read 
the, Writing-Desk. 

I would like to get a letter from you. 

Your affectionate niece, JENNIE ALLAN E. 


I am sorry you do not take The Christian Union this 


| year. Cannot you plan to have it without burdening 


your father? You know the Publisher used to give a 
commission for every new subscriber, and many young 
people got their own paper by getting a certain number 
of new subseribers ; cannot you try that plan? 


WaATERTO hig 
Dear Aunt Patience : 8 nn 
Iam a little girl nine years old. I would like to be one of 
your nleces. I go to school, but it is vacation now. Mamma 
has a mission circle, and they are going to have a fair very soon. 
I am the youngest member, but I have helped some. 

I have no pets except a kitty, and he purrs so loud that we can 
hear him across the room. We have several plants in bloom, and 
I watch for every bud. Will you please send me some flower 
seeds? We have a nice garden. 

My papa takes The Christian Union, and I like to read the let- 
ters. I think my letter is long enough, so hs will close. 

Your little niece, Annis A. C. 


I hope you have received your package of seeds. 
Does your kitty ever run about the flower beds, and 
break the plants ? I remember I had a fine carnation 


once, full of buds, and my pet cat broke it down. I felt 


very sad about it. 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


| FRACTIONAL ENIGMA. 
Take one-fourth of coal, one-fourth of opal, one-fifth of pearl, 
one-fifth of agate, one-seventh of emerald, and make a curious 
product of the sea. J. R. N. 
DOUBLE Achosri0. 
Initials and finals form the names of two eminent jurists. 
1. Acrevice. 2. A musical instrument. 3. A young animal 
4. Upright. C. W. K. 
SUBTRACTION AND ADDITION. 


The second syllable of the first word makes the first of the 


next. 


One of the four seasons; an old enchanter. A tree; a olty ot 


the United States. Green; a French Revolutionist. Increasing. 
strength; a Latin word signifying “accent.’’ A Latin word 
signifying until to question. OC. W. K. 
EASY ENIGMA. 

My 18, 6, 9, 3, 11 is a very short time. 

My 10, 2, 5 was used to give light. as 

My 1. 9, 8, 4 is an, instrument for holding things. 

My 3,7, 12, 13 is a coin. 


My whole is what many seek to be. Mas. E. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 17. 


Cup Puzzle.— 

1 2 3 4 
WRAP NAOS DOLE EARL 
ROBE ALMA ORAL AGUE 
ABBA 5 OMAN 6 LAVA 7 R UNA 
PEALEASANACRELAMERLEEE 

E LV E 
EN 9 RAGE RI 4 1 
E L ISEkNDACGCEBERIALE AFT A1 4 
LODE ANER IONA AIJAR 
IDE A GE OS 8 ANTS MAR A 
S EKA LAD ERS TAL LASTOL ABAD 

ANE T ASIA OBED 

WILETTABELANELBADENAJA 
EGBD.,BALSB LOAM A PER 
EDITOLLEATHEAMELIDABAL 

OBOE HARM 1122 
LORN 2 
LENDORAMO RAM AX L E 
O Z EM AGED. 
RENO 4% ME ED 
AMONEVADDA 
EVER 
VEIN 
ARNO 
CAT 
CARAT 
1SARDIUS 
TAINT 
TUT 
8 
R 
MAR 
2RAVEN 
RED 
N 
SNEWT 
ECHO 
*WHIR 27 
CHITORTEAR 
HALE 2114 
ILUS AIRT ® 
ANR TEST EARAY SKEG 
4 DAR E BRO KANE 

N ASO ARMS ENAM & 
WEFTROY OUR OSSNUGEMS HAN 
E REX NERO HKAR 
FERN URGE URAL 4815 
TEND REED @oLupD MEDS 


— — | 
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floating around—angels, I guess. Then I heard some of ; 
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Grternoon. 
PRAISE.’ 


Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord. 
EGIN, my soul, th’ exalted lay; 
Let each enraptured thought obey, 
And praise the Almighty’s name: 
Let heaven and earth, and seas and — 
In one melodious concert rise, 
To swell the inspiring theme. 


Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound, 
While all the adoring thrones around 
His boundless mercy sing ; 
Let every listening saint above 
Wake all the tuneful soul of love, 
And touch the sweetest string. 


Whate’er this living world contains, 
That wings the air or treads the plains, — 
United praise bestow : 
Le tenants of the ocean wide, 
Proclaim him through the mighty tide, 
And in the deeps below. 


Let man, by nobler passions swayed, 
The feeling heart, the judging head, 
In heavenly praise employ ; 
Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heaven’s broad arch rings back the sound, 
The general burst of joy. 


THE UPROAR AT EPHESUS.’ 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 
“ Why do the heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing?” 


RUTH is the greatest of all powers. The world is 

full of sneering Pilates who ask, What is truth? and 

do not wait for an answer; but truth goes on as quietly 
and as invincibly as the suntight, and vanquishes every- 
thing. At Ephesus was a temple that is one of the 
seven great wonders of the world—425 feet in length, 220 
in breadth ; made of finest marble ; with 127 columns of 
Parian marble 60 feet in height and magnificently 
carved ; adorned within with statuary and paintings, 
the works of Polycletus, of Phidias, of Apelles, of 
Colophon ; with a magnificent altar carved by Praxiteles 
in the center, under a roof of cedar. Human devotion 
and enthusiasm was here embodied; the women had 
contributed their jewels to its reconstruction when it 
had been destroyed by fire ; each of its great marble 
columns was the gift of a king; around its altar hung 
the perpetually renewed offerings of the worshipers who 
thronged its courts. According to the legend, which no 
good Ephesian would have dared to doubt, the divine 
object of all this enthusiasm had attested her approba- 
tion of her worshipers by a miracle. The enormous 
stone transom over the great doorway was so immense 
that the architect despaired of raising it to its place; in 
the night the goddess lifted it into its place, and there the 
despairing architect found it, properly adjusted, in the 
morning. The image of the deity, of a very homely 
and unattractive figure, symbolizing her productiveness 
by her many breasts, had, like the Palladium of Troy, 
the Minerva of Athens, the Paphian Venus, or the Ceres 
of Sicily, fallen down from heaven, a direct gift from 
Jupiter. Around this temple and its worship a most 
profitable trade had grown up ; the manufactured images 
of the temple were sold far and wide throughout Asia 
Minor, and set up everywhere as mementoes, as shrines 
on journeys and military expeditions, and as objects of 
worship in innumerable private dwellings. Children 
were taught by mothers to bow before this emblem of 
maternity ; priests found a profit in stimulating the 
superstitious reverence of the people for ‘it; trade 
shared the profits with the priests; and the State 
found its own despotic power strengthened by a worship 
which at once entertained the people and deadened the 
restless aspirations of their dormant manhood for 
freedom and for life. To a city thus given over 
wholly to an ancient and resplendent worship came 
an unknown and insignificant Jew; discredited among 
his own people ; unsuccessful in their synagogue ; driven 
from it to turn the school-room of a Greek sophist 
into a teaching and preaching station. On this side a 
history, on the other a new religion ; on this side a mag- 
nificent temple, on the other a school- room; on this 
side an honored and powerful priesthood, on the other a 
despised Jew ; on this side the wealth and social culture 
of the city, on the other poverty and obscurity: but on 
this side falsehoood, and on the other truth. And the 
truth made its way steadily,in spite of untoward in- 
fluence and ignominious circumstance ; made its way so 
that not only at Ephesus but also throughout all Asia 
Minor the new religion found acceptance; churches 
were formed at Colosse. at Laodicea, at, Hierapo- 
lis;* and the traffic in silver shrines began aaa 


1 Hymnal. 

2 International gunday-School Lesson for 18. 
XIX., 23-41; xx, 1. 2. 

7 Col. T, 18-1. * 


joined against Christ. 


to fall away and temple worship sensibly to decline. 
What is truth? It is God; and God is omnipotent. 


He that knows the truth and dares utter it speaks with 
God’s own voice ; and God’s voice is irresistible. Is he 
but a Galilean rabbi? before his voice the Jewish form- 
alism melts. Is he a Jewish itinerant ? before his voice 
the Roman Empire crumbles. Is he aGerman peasant ? 
before his voice the Papal Empire falls to pieces. Is he 
but a single Oxford student? at his voice the State 
Church lays down its scepter. 


‘It is curious to see how trade and religion, worldli- 
ness and superstition, go into partnership against Paul 
and against Christianity. ‘‘ Not only this our craft is 
in danger to be set at naught ; but also that the temple 
of the great Diana should be despised.” But it is a 
very common partnership. So priest and Pharisee 
If we let him thus alone, the 
Romans shall come and take away both our place and 
nation ;” there the politician speaks out. ‘‘ We have a 
law, and by our law he ought to die, because be made 


himself the Son of God ;” there the priesthood speaks 


out. It was the same strange partnership that took 
counsel to destroy Luther and the Protestant believers ; 
that makes league often in local communities against the 
fearless and faithful preacher. And we make a great 
mistake, and a common one, in such cases, when we 


berate the priest as a wolf who has deliberately put on 


sheep’s clothing. Demetrius had doubtless a real rever- 
ence, though not a disinterested one, and the mob a 
disinterested reverence, though not an intelligent one, 
for Diana. The mob that cried ‘ Crucify Him, crucify 


Him” were conscientious, after their kind. So was Eck, 


the Papal representative in the controversy with Luther, 
though the hope of a cardinal’s hat may have strength- 
ened fis conscience. The mere fact that religion and 
the church and conscience set on foot a prosecution of a 


preacher does not indicate that the indictment is well. 


grounded or the indicted is at fault. In truth, the 
partnership ought not to surprise. 
superstition are twins—born at the same birth and of 
the same mother. For both are the product of a sensu- 
ous nature. Worldliness lives for sensuous enjoyment ; 
and superstition worships sensuous grandeur. One is 
the animal at the table, the other is the animal at the 


altar ; but it is the animal in men equally in either case : 


while the very office of Christianity is to put the- 


animal in subjection and the spiritual in control; to 
take the man out of the merely sensuous world: to 
give him a life united with Christ in God ; to give him 
converse with heaven. | 

It isa bad sign for a preacher when his preaching 
awakens no antagonisms; when it is only and wholly 
popular. ‘‘ Woe unto you when all men speak well of 
you.” Obloquy is not a conclusive evidence of Chris- 
tian grace; but a)solutely unimpaired popularity is a 
strong indication of ‘the want of it. Every Christian 
preacher should have, like Christ, a fan in his hand, 
and his life and his preaching should have a judgment- 
day quality in them. The Christian religion is an in 
tolerant religion —intolerant of error, of falsehood, of 


every form of iniquity. The evil in religious persecu - 
tion has not been in the spirit of zealous determination 


to put an end to all disobedience to the truth, but in the 
means by which this determination has been executed, 
and in the spirit of self-will which has corrupted it. 
The spirit which is indifferent respecting all religious 
notions is as far removed from the spirit of Christ as is 
that which is bitter toward any. Paul's preaching had 
a double effect: it aroused an enthusiasm of eee 
and also one of selfish indignation. 


Paul is commonly said to have been no orator. 
report is based on his own quotation from his enemies’ 
report of him. ‘‘ His letters, say they, are weighty and 
powerful, but his bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
contemptible.“ 1 donot believe that the conclusion is 
warranted by the premiss ; on the contrary, the indica- 
tions of his life point to an orator of no small power. 
When the throng at Lystra would sacrifice to him and 
Barnabas, they called him Mercury, the god of elo- 
quence. When he was mobbed in Jerusalem, bound as 


he was, his garments still disheveled with the violence 


he had sufferéd, he did but beckon with his hand to the 


people und there was a great silence. Wnen he reasoned . 


of righteousness, temperance,’ and judgment to come be- 
fore Felix, that abandoned profligate trembled ; no other 
instance is recorded in his lifein which his conscience 
was aroused from its asphyxia even fora moment. So 
no man who had not a consciousness of power before a 
multitude would have wished to go into the theater and 
endeavor to speak to a mob worked up to fever heat as 
that mob at Ephesus had been worked up by the arts of 
Demetrius. A genuine hero was Paul, and conscious 
of his power 


We may learn from the incident of the mob at Ephe- 


sus a the fault and of 


— 
2 9 Cor. x. 10. 


Worldliness and 


silver models were for sale, and say: 


This 


persecution. The fault is this: it endeavors to silence 
falsehood instead of curing it. The Ephesian worship- 
ers were very sure that Diana was divine. They were 
all agreed that it was quite indisputable that her image 
fell down from Jupiter. Therefore, they said, it shal! 
not be disputed: They should have said, Therefore 
it may be disputed. It is always safe to leave men per- 

fectly free to dispute the indisputable. Can men argue 
attraction of gravitation out of existence? As easily can 
they argue out of existence the mercy and justice of 
God, his moral laws, his divine government, and divine 
redemption. The inspiration of the Bible, the divinity 
of Christ, his atonement, are ingisputable.. Then let men 
dispute it as much as they like. They can only strengthen 
and clarify conviction. Silencing error does not cure it ; 
expounding it does, for expounding it is exposing it. 


The mob that cries out in clamor, whether in the theater 


or in the religious press, whether pagan or Christian, 
whether ‘‘ Great is Diana of the Ephesians” or ‘‘ Great 
is the creed of the fathers,” and will not hear what has 
to be said by a critic or a contestant, does not by its 
clamor establish its faith, nor long prevent the criticism 
which it mistakenly seeks to silence. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE UPROAR AT EPHESUS.—ACTS XIX., 23-41, 
AND XX., 1, 2. 
By EulLV MILLER. 


N the city of Ephesus was the most beautiful temple 
in the world. Gold, silver, ivory, and precious stones 
had been sent from all Asia to adorn it, and famous 
sculptors and artists had spent their most exquisite work 
upon it. It was the pride of the city, and the glory of 
all that region. People came from far and near to visit 
it. Every year there was a great feast held in honor of 
the temple and its goddess, which drew thousands of 
visitors to the city. “You would suppose such a beautiful 
temple would have in it a beautiful image, like some of 
the lovely marble statues which the Greeks at Athens 
worshiped. But if you had entered on the feast day 
you would have seen all the people bowing down to an 
ugly figure of a woman, very clumsily made, and heard 
them crying out as they bowed down before it, Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians.” . 

You might have asked, in great surprise, if that 
ugly thing was the best image they could make of 
their goddess ; and the people would have answered you: 
„No one could make an image like this: do you not 
know that this image fell down from the sun? The 
great god Jupiter himself sent it down to the people of 
Ephesus.” 

So they believed in that day ; and as every one who 
came to Ephesus wanted to take away something with 
him, the goldsmiths and thesilversmiths and the copper- 
smiths found plenty of work in making little models in 
gold and silver and copper of the beautiful temple and 
the ugly goddess to sell to visitors. But after Paul had 
been preaching a good while in the city, healing diseases 
and casting out evil spirits in the name of Jesus, and 
showing to all the people that there was a living God 
who ought to be worshiped instead of dumb idols, 
these goldsmiths and silversmiths and coppersmiths 
began to find that their business was falling off. One 


of these ‘workmen was called Demetrius, and new and 


then some one would stop at the shop where his little 
„Ah! Demetrius, 
you should go and hear that man Paul who casts out 
evil spirits. He says these are no gods that are made 
with hands. Crowds of people go to heur him, and a 
great many believe what he says is true. One of these 
days you will find your trade is gone.” | 
Demetrius was troubled and angry. He made a 
great deal of money by his trade, and he began to plan 
some way to get rid of Paul and his helpers. 

So he called a meeting of all the workmen whose busi- 
ness was like his, and made a speech to them. He told 
them how Paul was turning people away from worship- 


ing gods made with hands, and if he were allowed to 


go on their trade would be destroyed, and people would 
even despise the great goddess Diana. | 
The workmen were very much excited. They went 
rushing through the streets shouting ‘‘ Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians,” until the whole city was in confusion. 
They could not find Paul, for his friends begged him to 
keep out of the way, but they caught some of his com- 
panions and dragged them into the great building where 
public meetings were held. Thousands of people 
followed after, though very few of them knew what all 
the disturbance was about, and some shouted out one 
thing and some another. One man tried to speak, but 
they would not listen because he was a Jew, but kept on 
for two hours just shouting ‘‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” By and by, when they were tired of shout- 
ing, one of the chief officers of the city, who probably 
was a friend to Paul, succeeded in quieting them so that 
he could make himself heard. He advised them to be 
very careful, and not do foolish things for which they 


4 might be sorry. He told them that their great goddess 


Diana was 
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and there was no danger that her temple would be de- 
spised, for everybody knew that her image was not made 
by hands, but fell down from heaven. He told them 
that these men whom they had brought there were not 
robbers, but peaceable men, and if Demetrius and the 
rest of the workmen had any quarrel with them they 
must go to the court and settle it properly. Then he 
advised them to go quietly home lest the Roman gover- 
nor should hear of the uproar, and punish them for it. 
The people looked at each other and at Demetrius, and 
said, That is true; nobody knows what we came here 
for; let us go home, and leave Demetrius to attend to 
his own quarrels.” So they went away, and left Paul and 
his friends in safety. 

Very soon after this Paul bade the brethren at Ephesus 
good-by, and went away to Macedonia. Demetrius 
must have been very glad to get rid of the man who 
troubled his trade, but he did not know that the seed of 
truth which Paul had planted would grow and bear 
fruit long after the beautiful temple was destroyed, and 
no one left in all Asia to worship the great goddess 
Diana. One of the truths which Paul often told the 
disciples to remember was that God chose to do his work 
with little things so that every one might see that the 
power was all of God, that the strength was his strength, 
that he took hold of our hands and guided them and did 
everything for us and by us, Paul was satisfied to go 
away from Ephesus because he knew God would take 
care of his work there. 


BECOMING SONS OF GOD.’ 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
WILL speak to you from the twelfth verse of the 
_ first chapter of John’s Gospel: 


But as many as received Him, to them gave he power to be- 


come the sons of God, even to them that believe on his name.“ 
John ii., 1. 

The contrast between the words of Christ, his declara- 
tions respecting himself, and his promises to men—which 
never had a parallel or an equal in any way—and his 
actual position in society and life, constitute the most 
remarkable phenomenon of time. We might well sym- 
pathize with the Greeks of whom it was said that Christ 
was to them foolishness. The Greek mind was natu- 
rally scientific and philosophic. They believed in matter. 
They were part of it. They felt it. Whatever could 
be known by the senses they called knowledge. What- 
ever could be known by idealizing the understanding or 
the intellect they aspired to. Beyond that—and beyond 
that lies the whole realm of manhood—they knew noth- 
ing; and when, therefore, Christ was preached to them 
it was indeed foolishness. They could not understand it. 
And generally throughout life that which a man cannot 
understand he counts for foolishness. Well, I think 
they had some small justifying reason. When you take 
the conception of God which has been formed—the 
majesty, the glory, the power, the creative skill, the won- 
derfully sustained body of the universe, the amplitude of 
phenomenal existence—and then as the representative of 
the God of all the earth pick out a Jewish peasant, a 
Jew, the very creature whom all the earth has agreed to 
despise, then despised ; not an eminent Jew: his father 
was a carpenter, and earned -a living by drudgery ; 
the son was of doubtful origin—there is no human 
being that can plead less for his birth than a pu- 
tative, unfathered child; nor, if you can conceive of an 
insphering of the Divine Spirit in a human form, can 
you find any form lower than that. It did not enter 
the world to take the place of a great philosopher, nor of 
a genius, nor of a king, nor of a general, nor of a poet, 
nor of an artist, nor of a skilled workman, nor even a 
common man—not even the child of a plain mechanic. 
It was necessary, if he was to touch the bottom of hu- 
manity with sympathy, that he should take the position 
of an unrecognized child. That was the door by which 
this Jew peasant entered into thought and time. There 
is no other record. He was not only low-bred, apparent- 
ly, belonging to the uneducated, to what then, even 
more than now, were called the vulgar orders of society, 
but he never had permission to be anything else from 
his own people. He was never taught in the schools, as 
they allege distinctly: ‘‘How knoweth he so much, 
not ever having known letters ?” 

He had no literary education ; not the ordination of 
any rabbi; not the permission of any synagogue—still 
less the Sanhedrim. He was received with enthusiasm 
by the common people, and on that very account he was 
regarded as a charlatan by the educated Jews. And 
when he came to man’s estate he made himself offensive 
by apparently running against every prejudice and 
every sanctified belief; whether superstitious or real. By 
running against the orthodoxy of his time he made him- 
self exceedingly obnoxious to his own countrymen. 
And when his sand had run out they seized him, they 
tried him, and, obtaining permission of the Roman Gov- 
ernment, they slew him, and, that there might be mo 


| 


received him not.” 


cated to the worst criminals. And this man was taken 


me that the Jews did call that foolishness. I should not 


best consciousness of the whole human family. The 


developed in it the fruit of the Spirit. 


isof God, and that in his degree he understands God, 


unknown, neglected, dying—but he sees all the heavens 
full of angels if he is a son of God. 


soul's power that is wrapped in the conscious bosom of 
its God to not care What men say and do unto him; 80 
it sets us free from all the environments of human life. 


and his face shone as if it had been an angel's face; 


mark of infamy spared him, they put upon him a mee 1 


1 Preaghed at Trinity Methodist 1 
Easter Sunday. Reported by .. 


of special disgrace. in that age; they put him to death 
by a means of dying that itself was odious as being ded- 


up, and Paul said, speaking of him amongst the classic 
Greeks : 
you save Christ.“ 

This despicable, criminal Jew— 1 determined not 
to know anything among you but Christ and him cru- 
cified.” No polishing, no explanation, no garnishing ; 
and that criminal Jew put to death in the most igno- 
minious manner by his own countrymen—that was the 
character that Paul went out saying to all the world: 
‘‘Behold your God.” And it is not very surprising to 


have wondered if they had called it craziness or idiocy ; 
and yet he declared that it was the wisdom of God and 
the word. of God unto salvation to every man that be- 
lieveth. And a man less enthusiastic than Paul—John 
—given largely to meditation—he describes the coming 
of this man into the world in language as exalted, though 
calmer: ‘‘ All things were made by him, and without 
him was not anything made that was made.“ In him 
was life, and the life“ —his life, that obscure Jew, that 
putative criminal, in him was life“ and the life was the 
light of men.“ And the light shineth into the dark- 
ness; and the darkness comprehendeth it not.“ John 
was not that light, but was sent to bear witness of that 
light.“ That was the true light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.“ He was in the 
world, and the world was made by him, and the world 
knew him not.“ He came unto his own, and his own 
But as many as received him, to 
them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 

Can we know God? I think so. Can an animal 
know. a man—the most intelligent animal? Can a dog 
know his master? Yes; he can know his scent; he can 
know his person and countenance ; he can know him as 
a food-giver: and that is about all. A man must be a 
very low. creature whom a dog could understand 
perfectly. There would not be much more than a dog, 
in him. But how much more than that can a dog 
understand of a man—all that is his pride, his glory, 
and the joy of his intimate friends; all that is hidden 


from his friend; love above love, unfolding above un- 


folding, the hero, the poet, the man of genius, the 
philanthropist, the great lover of his kind, all those 
realms where man really unfolds himself? All these 
are utterly unknown to the animals, although they are 
familiar with him, they live with him. But it is not 
that these things do not shine in him, but *‘ The light 
shineth into the darkness, and the darkness comprehend- 
eth it not ;” for no man can understand a thing which he 
has not in himself. And Jesus came on earth to make 
such a presentation of God as should ally Him to the 


gift of God is such the influence upon the soul has so 
Well, what is this 
fruit of the Spirit? It is made known in the fifth of 
Galatians : : 
„Love, 
control.“ 
These are the fruits of the Spirit, and those who are 
brought into the personal experience of these qualities 
begin to have a foundation in themselves from which 
they can infer the nature of their God. The conscious 
power that comes to a man when once he knows that he 


joy, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, self- 


and that by that sympathetic inspiration he feels that he 
has the power of God—that man can walk without 
vanity, and without ambition, as a Prince walks. A 
man may amidst the thundering convusions walk harm- 
less; a man may be in the utmost disaster that strips 
him of one and another thing—he may lie as a pauper, 


To them gave He 
power — power to become the sons of God; power 
to carry them into every relation of life high above other 
men’s ability. One hour of that conscious nobility is 
worth all the realizations of wealth, all there is known 
tomankind. I know it. I speak that I do know. In 
times of tribulation and sorrow it is possible for God to 
hide in his pavilion till the storm be overpast, to catch 
men up from the strife and lift them above the con- 
sciousness of men’s thoughts, or of the vulgar flow of the 
world’s opinion ; to lift them up into the calm and sweet 
presence of God ; and as a scared child running from 
some alarming danger into the house seeks the mother’s 
lap, and is wrapped in her arms and falls asleep in the 
consciousness ‘‘ mother will care for me,” so it is in the 


I can understand very well how Stephen felt. | 
He had looked up into heaven, and he said: 1 see 
the heavens open and Jesus at the right hand of God,” 


that rare, wonderful, trustful look that comes often 


„ determined not to know anything among 


may in the midst of persecutions and losses, in the con. 


sciousness of his fellowship with God and of his near 


approach to his home and his God, care nothing for all 
these surrounding circumstances, and be unconscious 


of them, Whenever a man once becomes like his 
Maker he can become as the Apostle said of himself: I 
can endure all things; I know both how to enjoy and 
suffer.” He knew both, for Paul was a pendulum that 


‘swung between sorrow and trouble and glory and joy all 


his life long. A great many men are able to bear riches— 
not a great many, but some. A great many are able to 
bear poverty—even oftener yet, I fear; but to-day, to be 
wretched, to be poor, and yet have such a manhood in 
you that you do not care for either; to say to God,“ Yes, 
Ican wear broadcloth if you wish, or sackcloth if you 
wish, or live or die prosperous, or the reverse. I am 
thine —such a man can go through life at peace with 
himself and with his fellows, and at peace with his God, 
and because he is at peace with God it givesa power of 
consolation. 

Now, take this instance of the Apostle, the wretched- 
est man that ever lived on the face of the earth—the 
Apostle who was a proud and sensitive and patriotic 
Jew, alive to every aspersion and every evil comparison 
put upon him, who said, because he was testifying for 
Jesus Christ, he was dying deaths daily, 
lary of what he has gone through is enough to draw 
tears from any sympathetic eye. 
the offscouring of the earth. Days have been in which 
the mob, hounding some hated philanthropist, threw 
him into the ditch, dragged him through cesspools, 
brought him out malodorous, (ripping, grime-smeared 
—the very offscouring of creation ! 
feel in that condition! Paul says that is what he expe- 


rienced ; almost every day he was dragged through the | 


slums of creation. And yet, hear him: I should like to 
hear that chant worthily rendered. I should like to 
have the heart of some great soul like Beethoven brought 
into the full sympathy of the heavenly choir, and give 
us something like this symphony at the close of the 
eighth chapter of Romans: 

Who ix he that condemweth? It is Christ that died, yea, 
rather, that is risen again, who I. even at the right nang of God, 
who also maketh intercession for us 

Who shall separate us from the love of Christ! Shall tribu- 
lation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? 

It is written: For thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 

“* Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. 

For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, 

Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” 3 


. What. queenly soul ever had love made to it in lan- 
guage so sublime and universal as that? And yet Paul 
throws his arms about the bosom of Jesus and pours 
into his listening soul these words of triumph, although 
he was the most miserable of human creatures. And 


His recapitu- 


I suppose he was as 


How a man must 


this is the power of sonship. When God gives a man 


power to become a son of God, and to know that he is 
a son of God, he knows there is nothing that can harm 


him, high or iow, or go to disturb his settled peace. 
When I read this I sometimes think of the sunrise; for, 


before it has risen, the air is full of flitting bats and 
owls, and the night is given up to the cockroaches and 


the crickets, and the wild beasts of the forest are abroad, 


and they are filling the gloomy recesses with their roar- 


ing; and when the morning sun comes out and dissi- 


pates the vapors and mists of the night, the beast slinks 
into his lair; away go the bats and these noisome in- 
sects, away go the songless owls and seek their hiding- 
places, and out come all the sweet-singing birds, and 
the whole air is full of light and rejoicing. So I think 
that when the sun of righteousness arises with healing 
in its beams all these doubts and fears and temptations 


and hateful passions will slink into their hiding-places . 
and disappear, and the glory of God will rise upon the 
whole soul as the glory of the sun rises upon the dew — 


sprent morning. 
Oh! it is a blessed thing! It is not joining n 
11 is not getting a hope. It is not mere testimony that 
we have been converted. It isa radiancy and a rejoic- 


ing and a conscious possession, an elevation of soul that 


makes us indeed God's very companions. When all 


— 


other powers fail in this world, this is the one power 


and possession that grows stronger and stronger. 
When a disappointed politician goes home to sulk, 


when an ambitious statesman comes to die, with disap- 
| pointment upon every feature—as Webster died; when 
the rich man, unable any longer to hold together those 


fingers that before were almost like fron bands around 

is stlver and his gold, finds that death relaxes them and 
gilver and gold are kicked away; when a man’s honors . 
gre all aloof; when a man's body can no longer give 
him any pleasure, and all enlightenment. is at an end. 


eee and life itself, and all its am- 
itions and purposes, is reoeding and going away like a 


ream, then in that hour of mortal weakness the sou 


before the termination in death. Under the cruel 
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glory, beholds the nearness of God, hears the angels 
piping music, and the very air seems filled with ecstatic 
expression; he cries out: Come, Lord Jesus! come 
quickly! and all else perishes. The God that is in you 
grows brighter and stronger, and as the birds that could 
not help themselves and are fed sitting on the edge of the 
nest at last are tempted to spread their callow wings and 
begin to fly, so the soul of man, held down and encum. 
bered, a: last when flesh and heart do fail, begins to 
look and beat the air and wing its way up into that 
blessed estate where joy shall bloom forever. This is 
the morning of the resurrection. as the churches of 
Christendom have consented to make it. Has Christ 
arisen for you? Ye that sit by the cradle of sickness, has 
any Christ illumined your watch? Ye that are bur- 
dened with affliction, has there been any Christ that 
came to console you? Ye that are weary and heavy 
laden, have you any Christ? I d> not ask you whether 


you have gone into the regular routine of church life, 


but have you that inward life that makes you know you 
are the sonof God? And has Christ arisen on you this 
morning with healing in his beams? In your remorse 
and bitter sorrow for your stumblings and your wrong 
doings, has there at last come the consolation of the 
Holy Spirit that brings to you a witness of the Comfort- 
er? Ido not objectto your outward rejoicirgs. There 
are a thousand pleasant things in Easter, a thousand 
things themselves irradiations ; but if that is all, how poor 
youare! If one should sit upon the step in front here 
playing on a jew’s-harp, unable to hear the thunders of 
melody of such an instrument as this organ, his little tit 
of metallic sound might charm him entirely; but, oh! 
what is it compared with the grand voice and multiplied 
chants of this most magnificent instrument for music 


that was ever invented—the organ? And on such a 


morning as this, social festivities are rife. All innocent 
joys are right; but is the great joy there? Has Christ 
come to you to-day ? Has your soul gone up and bathed 


itself to-day ? Are you conscious that you are children 


of God and heirs of immortality. and that, aftera few 
more puffs of breathing and a few more struggles, you 
shall stand in Zion and behold God ? 

I hail Easter morning. I bring to you the tidings 
that Christ has risen. He has risen for thousands; has 
he for you? Are you in the vibrations of love? Are 
you in the ecstacy of trust? Are you in the sublime con- 
secration of yourself to God in Christ Jesus? Are you 
conscious that you are a son of God? Then hail and 
de blessed. 

Let us join for one moment in giving thanks to 
God that we have such a refuge in him, for joy in him, 
for strength in him, for final salvation. Let us pray. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL GENERAL 


CONFERENCE. 
HE quadrennial General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church convened in Association 
Hall, Philadelphia, May 2. About four hundred dele- 


gates were present, and Bishops Simpson, Harris, Bow- 


man, Forbes, Merrill, Andrews, Warren, Foss, and 
Hurst were also present. Bishop Simpson, who called 
the meeting to order at nine A. M., is recovering from a 
severe fit of illness ; he relinquished the chair to Bishop 
Bowman, of Missouri. The Rev. Dr. Monroe was elect- 
ed Secretary by acclamation ; the Secretary was voted 
the privilege of nominating his own assistants. Dr. 
Longacre, of Philadelphia, delivered an address of wel- 
come on behalf of the committee of entertainment and 
the citizens of Philadelphia. Governor Pattison, who 
is lay delegate from the Philadelphia conference, made 
an address. A Bible containing the initials of John 
Wesley, and said to have been used by him in his study 
and for private use, was presented to the American Con- 
ference by Samuel Danks Waddy, of England. The 
Rev. James M. Buckley, of the ‘Christian Advocate,” 
was chosen to make a fitting response for the courtesy. 
It was announced that prayer-meeting would be con- 
ducted each morning while the Conference was sitting, 
at eight o’clock ; all members were invited. The Rev. 


Dr. Lyttleton F. Morgan, of Baltimore, opened the. 


afternoon session. The first two sections of a plan sug- 
gested by Bishop Andrews for the appointment of 
standing committees were adopted ; the plan called for 
the appointment of twelve standing committees ; they 
were as follows: 3 

1. On Episzopacy, on Itineracy, on Boundaries, on Ro- 
visals, on Temporai Economy, on State of the Church, on 
Book Concern, on Missions, on Education, on Church Ex- 
tension, on Sunday-Schools and Tracts, on Freedmen’s Aid 
and Work in the South. 

% 2. The first six of the committees shall meet on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday ; the last six on Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday.“ 

The third section of the plan provided that the several 
delegates should appoint their members to these com- 
mittees, with the restriction that no delegate should be 
appointed to more than two committees ; each commit- 
tees to meet on alternate days. It was also provided 
that each delegation should appoint one of its members 


to the Committee on Boundaries, but when a delegation 
consisted of but two members one of these could be ap- 
pointed on the committee on boundaries but would be per- 
manently excused from attendance by the committee. 
This was objected to on the ground that it would deprive 
small conferences of fair representation on that commit- 
tee. The motion, after much discussion, was finally 
carried. On Friday morning Section Third, for the ap- 
pointing of standing committees, was again opened by 
General Clinton B. Fiske. Drs. Wheeler, Neeley, and 
Edwards spoke in favor of general representation on the 
standing committees; the yeas and nays were finally 
called on a motion to adopt Section Third, and it was de- 
feated by a vote of 162 to 220. A substitute for Section 
Third of Bishop Andr-ws’s plan was offered by Dr. Ken- 
nett, which provided that any delegation of less than six 
members could be represented on any standing commit- 
tee by giving notice of such desire when the committee 
was formed, and naming their delegate at that time; 
this was advocated by Dr. Buckley. A second substi. 
tute was offered by Dr. Mills, of Ohio, giving any 
conference the right of any representation in any com- 
mittee if it desired; this was finally carried. The re- 
maining three sections of Bishop Andrews’s plan were 
adopted; they provided that assignments of mem- 
bers to the committees should be made by the delezation 
to which they belonged and as soon as praticable ; that 
the chairman and secretary should be chosen from the 
committees, and that reserve delegates should take the 
places on committees previously held by their primaries, 
unless otherwise ordered: other changes not to be 
alowed except upon statement of adlequate reasons to the 
Conference. A resolution was then offered requesting 
the Bishops to appoint one of their number to the per- 
manent Presidency of Committee on Boundaries ; this 
resolution was adopted. The motion to appoint a com- 
mittee of twelve and one delegate-at-large to the Ameri- 
can Bible Society was carried. A committee of lay 
representation was appointed consisting of twenty-four 
members, one lay and one ministerial from each district, 
in addition to one member-at-large. A committee on 
temperance and constitutional prohibition, consisting of 
two members. from each district and one member-at-large, 
was also appointed. A committee on Episcopacy was 
also appointed ; the appointment of the members on 
Itinerancy was confirmed, and the committee organized 
at once. | 


THE REV. E. P. HAMMOND’S WORK. 


T bas been my privilege to visit nearly all the places 
wbere Mr. Hammond has been holding meetings in West- 
ern New York, and I thought your readers would like to 
have a brief account of what I have seen of the Lord's work. 
A company of forty went from Addison to Nelson, Penn- 
sylvania, with Mr. Hammond, and held four meetings. The 
whole community was aroused, and during these meetings 
and those which followed it is believed that a hundred per- 
sons were converted. 

In Hornellsville, union meetings of all the churches 
(Protestant Episcopal excepted) were held for twelve weeks, 
though Mr. Hammond was there but three weeks. It was 
repeatedly stated that Hornellsville had never before in its 
history enjoyed such a work of grace. It isa place of about 
ten thousand people. The blessing also extended to 
the towns adjacent. Large accessions have been made to 
the churches in that locality. 

Mr. Hammond spent eight days in Hammondsport, and 
about one hundred persons have been added to the churches 
there. The Rev. Mr. Bosworth has stated that whole fami- 
lies were reached by the subsequent meetings who had not 
attended any of Mr. Hammond’s gervices. 

Mr. J. H. Tuller, formerly a Universalist minister, later 
an infidel lecturer, and a noted man in these parts, was con- 
verted under one of Mr. Hammond’s sermons in Hornells- 
ville, and related his experience here. It produced a great 
effect, especially upon the skeptical. | 

Mr. Hammond spent a week in Bath, and a work began 
which has continued to the present. The pastor of the 
Baptist church speaks in strong terms of the great good 
accomplished there. 

At the meeting Monday night, Mr. Tuller was asked b 
Mr. Hammond to speak. He took the platform and said: 
J am pleased to speak to you and to stand here in what 


may seem to some of you a critical position. But I have 


met with a great change, which is in advance of the position 
I occupied before. I have searched the Bible thoroughly, 
with the aid of the best commentaries I could obtain, to find 
out.the truth. Herbert Spencer, with his massive intellect, 
acknowledges there is something he cannot comprehend, 
but he calls it the Absolute, the Infinite, the First Cause. 
All these terms are but other names for God. All skeptics 
come to points they cannot explain; they bring up against 
the wall. But when they speak about the Absolute they 
mean God. I saw all this, saw they had nothing to satisfy 
my search. I abandoned one point after another when I 
found them not tenable, hoping that the time would come 
when I could say: ‘I have found it.’ But I was brought 
more and more in the dark, and bowed in abject humilia- 
tion in tenfold more doubt than heretofore. What was I to 
do? Could I give up the search in despair? No, it was more 
than life or death to me; an eternal life or death was in- 
volved in the momentous question. I heard of these meet- 


ings ; I came to them first out of curiosity, then from fascina- | 


tion. I had no thought of these Christians influencing me, 
did not dream that they could give me any satisfaction in 


my search for the truth. What! these enthusiastic, these 
crazy fanatics have any influence over me? I would depend 
upon myself. The first sermon I followed with the keenest. 
acumen of which I was capable, I said if they had noth- 
ing better than that silly nonsense I must depend upon my- 
self. That may do for children, but not for men with brains. 
But I said to some of my cronies, Come and hear him. It is 
all nonsense ; yet it is worked up very nicely, it is all acted 
out so naturally, it is better than a theater. The next meeting 
it was so fascinating that when the first meeting closed I did 
not go, I stayed to the inquiry meeting; in fact, stayed so long 
that I thought,they would laugh at me. The next meeting I 
thought that 7 would skip the sermon and go to the inquiry 
meeting. I did so, but the next day a lady came and asked 
me to come to the meetings; did not say anything about re- 
ligion, but simply kindly invited me to the meetings. I 
went. Brother Hammond went on in relating those simple 
stories, and I said, What is the use of such stories ? but all 
at once he related an incident just as simple as any, and it 
grasped me like a vise. It was irresistible. It opened to me 
a new world, a new experiences which I am not able to ex- 
plain. It went with me the next day, it took me from my 
study, it brought me again to this place, it pointed to me a new 
sun, a new star, which was to be my guide in all my future, in 
all my trials and troubles, in suspense and times of darkness. 
{ felt compelled to yield, not from choice, but could not help 
it, could not understand it; but I felt as though a world of 
infinite love had been opened to me. I felt like a new 
creature. Before, I acknowledged it with my intellect, now 
it is my heart. It has been demonstrated to me. I asked 
myself, Is it delirium? I had seen the world passing along 
before me in two streams. On the one hand were the ones 
who were‘dragging men down, those who despise God. On 
the other hand were the church and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and all who were trying to raise mankind to a higher level. 
It was for me to make a choice where I would stand. Where 
will you stand? On the side of Christ, or will you go with 
those who drag me and you down, down, and give you no 
chance to rise nor do you any good ?—can’t help one another 
in trouble, or can’t elevate degraded manhood? If you re- 
ject Christ, what are your means of accomplishing the 
elevation of humanity ?—can you answer this? 1 have 
prostrated my idea of doing it through the intellect alone.“ 
The above is a very imperfectireport of the address, which © 
commanded the breathless attention of the audience. 
Many infidels, scoffers, freethinkers, and all manner of 
skeptics were present, but the silence was almost painful 
as the speaker related his escape from the darkness and 
chains of skepticism into the light and liberty wherewith 
Christ makes men free. A very marked impression was 
made upon all present. W. A. Rick, 
Fustor Presbyterian Church, Addison, N. F. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Riditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns.) 


—Forty-four persons united with the North Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass., the Rev. Charles Van 
Norden, pastor,on May 4. Thirty-six of this number united 
on profession of faith. It is expected that a larger number 
will unite at the next communion. 

—The Vermont Chronicle“ takes the ground of some 
others, that lay representation 1n the Créed Commission 
would have been salutary in shaping its result, and puts in 
an earnest plea for fuller recognition of laymen in the ec- 
clesiastical doings of the denomination. 

—In Massachusetts and New Hampshire Law-and-Order | 
Leagues excite the wrath of the liquor dealers, who take 
aggressive measures to check the effectiveness of its efforts. 
In Newburyport a set of roughs set upon officers who had been 
summoned to aid in the work of prosecuting illicit sales. 
The effectiveness of the work in Boston may be measured by 
the power of resistance that is manifested. The really great 
problem to-day is, whether the laws can be firmly enforcod 
in the cities. | 

—It is quite evident that social corruption and impurity 
are relatively quite as prevalent and mischievous in the 
country towns of New England as in the cities. Young 
men and young women know the ways of vice before they 
find their ways to the citics. The trail of the serpent is 
through the homes and hamlets of the lai d of the Puritans. 

—That was a characteristic remark of Phillips Brooks 
that he never takes a young man out of his fiery chariot. 

—A correspondent asks why a pastor of unehallenged 
standing in the denomination should be treated as a can- 
didate when he is called to the pastorate of a sister 
church? If Dr. R. 8. Storrs should be called to the vacant 
pulpit in Chelsea, it would seem more than a work of super- 
erogation to send out letters inviting the pastors and dele | 
gates to come from neighboring churches and examine 
the candidate. The Boston Herald “ calls the practice a 
“ farce.” 

A Boston lady reprimanded her husband’s want of faith 
in spiritual manifestations because he has never been 
consciously visited by a departed aunt who promised to 
come to him if possible. He was told that he ought to go 
to the séance. He replied that if it is necessary to turn on 
electric lights to see the spirits he should not take stock in 
them. 
—A quarter of a century ago $60,000 was raised in 
various ways to put the large organ in Music Hall, Boston, 
which, it was suppesed, would be a fixture. But, alas! like 
other things, it has to migrate. It will be played for the last 
time in the present auditorium on the svening of May 14, by 
Mr. Frederick Archer, of New York. Its future tabernacle 
will be in the Conservatory of Music, under the manage- 
ment of Professor Tourjee. par 
—The Wood Memorial Church, costing $20,000, a gift of 
Mrs. Wood in commemoration of her husband, was dedi — 
cated at Cambridgeport Wednesday evening of last wee 
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At the same time the Rev. Mr. Bickford, who has tor some 
time been acting pastor, was installed. 

he annual meeting of the Woman's Christian . 
ance Union and the Woman's Indian Association of 
the Presbyterian Church was held in Bridgeport, Conn., 
May 1. 

—Dr. A. A. Miner has closed the thirty-sixth year of his 
service as pastor of the Columbus Avenue Church in 
Boston. 

—A letter from a prominent Unitarian lady [breathes an 
earnest desire for more spirituality. She says she cannot 
live on negations. 

—Writing from California, a gentleman observes that he 
greatly rejoices in the freedom and simplicity of the new 
Creed 


—From Vermont a request comes that we would suggest 
a minister who would preach the Gospel in distinction from 
Calvinism. ‘‘ We want Christ crucified and not the crucifix- 
ion of Christ preached,”’ was the terse request. 

—It is significant that the Universalists are discussing 
the question of their attitude toward the churches that are 
most nearly akin to them in thought. 

4 joined the Orthodox church,“ said a Unitarian, with 
tears in his eyes, because I would not allow my religion to 
separate me in worship from my wife, but it was only with a 
large mental reservation that I could assent to the old Cal- 
vinistic Creed. Ought there be any creed that necessitates 
mental reservation to any one who can call Christ Master ? 

A Catholic lady recently called upon an Orthodox pas- 
tor informing him of one whom she thought he could influ- 
ence. Why not re iprocate ? 

—It still is true that in many of the country villages the 
people are churched to death by sectarian zeal. 

—Seats in several of the churches in New Haven, Conn., 
were sold at auction during the past week. Thesales of the 
seats in the Church of the Redeemer amounted to $8,500, being 
in excess of last year. The Calvary Baptist Church are com- 
pelled to sell seats in the gallery, all the seats in the body of 
the house having been sold. Last year the sales of the seats 
amounted to $5,300; this year it will reach $6,000. The seats 
in the College Street Congregational Church sold for between 
$8,000 and $3,500. At St. John’s Episcopal Church, for the 
first time in its history, the seats were sold at auction, and 
brought $2,500. The Dwight Place Church seats sold for 
about $4,500 ; those in the St. John’s Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church sold for $3,000. At the First Congregational 
Church, Fair Haven, the sale did not amount to as much as 
last year by about one-half. In the Second Congregational 


Church of Fair Haven the seats sold at $250 more than the. 


amount realized last year. 

-The Congregational church ‘at Farmington, Me., pro- 
pose to adopt the new Creed. The Creed has been printed 
in circular form and forwarded to members of the congre 
gation for inspection before the meeting for its adoption is 
ealled. 

—The Baptist Society of North Street, Pittsfield, Mass., 
propose building a new house of worship. 

—The Highlands Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor has been organized at Fair Haven, Conn. The mem- 
bers are connected with the Second Congregational Church. 
Tho object is to promote an earnest Christian life among 
the members, to make them more useful in the service of 
God. Associate members are persons of mature age, and 
‘Care requested to be in sympathy with the objects pro- 
posed.’? Prayer-meeting, social, missionary, leaf, and 
flower committees will be appointed. 

—The Jesse Lee Memorial Methodist Church at Ridge- 
field, Conn., was dedicated on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
last week. The church isin the Que Anne style, with a 
brilliantly frescoed interior, and mosaic windows, The 
property is worth about $15,000, and, through the generosity 
of one of its members, has been dedicated free of 
debt. 

—A new labor exchange and lodging-room has been 
opened at 119 Varick Street, New York, in a rear building. 
The lodging department is conducted somewhat on the plan 
of the Newsboys’ Lodging-House ; ten cents is charged for a 
meal and fifteen cents for a bed; when board and lodging is 
charged for by the week, the price is $2.50. Several well- 
known gentlemen of New York are interested in this move- 
ment. 

—The annual sermon of the American Seamen's Friends’ 
Society was preached by the Rev. S. E. Herrick, of Boston, 
on the occasion of the fifty-sixth anniversary, in the Taber- 
nacle, corner of Broadway and Thirty-fourth Street, New 
York, last Sunday evening, The Society is steadily progress- 
ing in usefulness and influence, and the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer show that last year’s work com- 
pares more than favorably with that of the preceding year) 

—The thirtieth anniversary of the foundation »f the House 
of Mercy for Fallen Women was also celebrated last Sun- 
day, the sermon being preached by Dr. Satterlee in the, 
church at 128th Street, near Fourth Avenue, New York ; 
his text being: Let him without sin cast the first stone at 
her.“ 

—The Rev. Arthur Ritchie, successor to the Rev. Dr. wer, 
preached his first sermon as rector of St. Ignatius’s Church, 
New York, last Sunday. He was ordained in 1871. Dr. 
Ritchie is from Chicago, and is an extreme ritualist and one 
of the most earnest High Churchmenin the country. Some 
slight disturbance was occasioned in Chicago in consequence 
of the High Church practices of Dr. Ritchie. In his sermon 
last Sunday Dr. Ritchie referred most feelingly to Dr. 
Ewer, and there is no doubt that the work so recently laid 
down by him will be faithfully carried out by his youthful 
successor. 

—The Rev. John A. Demoyer, of the Central Pennsylvania 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, has just addressed a letter 
to the members of the Conference, protesting against the 
manner of his removal from the Fifth Street Church, Harris- 
burg. He claims to have been utterly astonished when he 


was informed that the grounds for his ‘removal at “the 
close of the first year’s pastorate were: first, for unsocia- 
bility ; second, depreciating the churcb ; third, that if he re- 
turned the church would be broken up. , Mr. Demoyer says 
that he had not received any intimation from any member of 
his church of any dissatisfaction, nor was he informed of 
such dissatisfaction by the presiding elder, He claims that 
his removal was an outrage ; that many members of the 
church have informed him that no one was authorized to ask 
for his removal. This is one of the cases that will come up 
before the General Conference. 

— Plans were filed at the Building Bureau last week for a 
new Presbyterian church to be erected at the corner of 
Seventh Avenue and 128th Street, New York. The building 
will cost about $10,000. 

—The Third Annual Congress of Workingmen’s Clubs 
will be held on Wednesday, May 14, at eight o’clock P. ., 
at 55 West Thirty-third Street, New York. Subjects to be 
discussed: ‘‘Workingmen’s Clubs and Institutions,“ by 
Robert Treat Paine; Workingmen's Clubs,“ by N. Dubois 
Miller, of Philadelphia; ‘‘ Associations among Working 
People for Mutual Benefit,’’ by the Rev. Edwarc Everett Hale, 
of Boston; Coffee- Houses,“ by H. H. Camman, of New 
York; Cooperation among Working People,“ by Charles 
Barnard, of New Tork; Relief Associations among Rail 
road Employees, by Dr. W. T. Barnard, of Baltimore; 
„Workingmen's Clubs,“ by the Hev. Henry Mottet, Presi- 
dent of the Workingmen’s Club of the Church of the Holy 
Communion of New York. 

—As is the custom with Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the May communion services were celebrated last 
Sunday with special services. There was a large display of 
flowers, and eighty-three persons united with the church. 
At the close of the service, each person uniting with the 
church was presented with a bouquet. The new choir, under 
the leadership of Walter Damrosch, did excellent work. 
Two thousand partook of the communion. 

—The new Presbyterian church in the Twenty-third Ward 
of Brooklyn was organized May 4. It is proposed to erect 
the new church building at Marcy Avenue and Jefferson 
Street. 

—The first anniversary of Grace English Lutheran Church 


was held in the hall at Broadway and Fourth Street, Brook- 


lyn, Eastern District, May 4. 

— Services in St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal Chapel, 
Brooklyn, N. T., were held for the first time on the morning 
of May 4. The chapel was formerly the building of the 
Bedford Avenue Congregational Church. 

—If there were such a thing as theological dynamite it 
would seem to have been used with considerable effect in 
the Baptist churches of Brooklyn recently. The Rev. Emory 
J. Haynes, pastor of the Washington Avenue Baptist Church, 
preached his farewell sermon last Sunday evening. Before his 
departure he was presented with a set of resolutions, signed 
by the committee, and a purse of $1,000. The pulpit will be 
occupied during the season by the Rev. Jobn A. Broodus, 
President of the Louisville Theological Seminary. The 
Sunday previous, the Rev. Mr. Hughes preaclied his fare- 
well sermon in the Union Avenue Baptist Church at Green- 
point. The Rev. Dr. Miller, pastor of the Noble Street Bap- 
tist Church, Greenpoint, resigned some time since, his resig- 


nation to take effect when the salary due him, something in | 


the neighborhood of a thousand dollars, is paid. The Han- 
son Place Baptist Church is without a pastor, as is also the 
Marcy Avenue Baptist Church. And, to the surprise of the 
public, the Rev. N. B. Thompson, pastor of the South Bap- 
tisi Church, at Harrison Avenue and Hooper Street, bas 
resigned, and accepted a call to the First Free Baptist 
Church in New York City. Mr. Thompson succeeded the Rev. 
J. Hyatt Smith as pastor of the South Baptist Church, then 
known as the Lee Avenue Baptist Church, about two years 
ago. The South Baptist Church has never been admitted in 
the Long Island Baptist Association because of its free com- 


munion tendencies. The Rev. 8. Giffard Nelson, a Baptist | 


minister, who has been supplying forthe past year, the pul- 
pit of Plymouth Bethel, on Hicks Street, preached his fare- 
well sermon the last Sunday in April. Mr. Nelson, for the 
present, will be succeeded by a woman. 

—Ground has been broken for the new edifice of the First 


Baptist Church in the Eastern District of Brooklyn, |. 


N. Y. 

—A new chapel will be erected, through the efforts of the 
rector of the Episcopal Church of the Ascension, at Kent 
Street, Greenpoint, L. I. The building will be ready for 
occupancy during the coming Fall. 

—The health of the Rev. Dr. Porter, who resigned the 
pastorate of Bedford Avenue Roformed Church at Brooklyn, 
is improving. He has retired to his farm at Claverack, and 
should he continue to improve will attend the session of the 


Evangelical Alliance at Copenhagen. The Rev. Dr. Edward | 


Payson Terhune, of Springfield, Mass., will be installed 
pastorofthe church during the coming month. 

—A reading-room bas been opened by P. Lorillard & Co., 
the tobacco manufacturers, for the benefit of their employees. 
The library and reading · rooms are handsomely fitted up; the 
reading-room contains tables for playing chess, dominoes, 
and other games; it contains twenty-five large tables, and 
will be open from nine A. u. to ten P.M, every day, including 
Sunday. The library at present contains six thousand vol- 
umes, but is to be immediately enlarged to ten thou- 
sand. 

—One thousand eight hundred and twenty-two persons 
have been confirmed by Bishop Stevens in the Protestant 
Episcopal churches of Pennsylvania during the past 
year. 


—The corner-stone of St. Barnabas’s Hospital at Newark, 


N. J., was laid May 1. 

An immense prohibition mass meeting was held on the 
evening of May 1 in the First Presbyterian Church at Prince- 
ton, N. J. Many of the Professors from Princeton | 


new license petition. This will be laid before the new Re- 
publican Common Council next week. nx. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—D. K. Nesbit will be installed pastor of the Second Church 
at Greenfield, Mass., May 15. 

—Edward A. Chase, of the Hartford Theological Seminary, 
has accepted the call to the church at Hampden, Mass. ) 

—P. M. Watters. of the Union Theological Seminary of New 
York, will supply the pulpit of the church at Peru, Mass., for the 
summer. 

—J. I. Childs has resigned the pastorate ef the church at 
Wenham, Mass. 

T. T. Munger, pastor of the church at North Adama, Mass., 
Is wanted by the United Church at New Haven, Conn. 

Israel Ainsworth was installed pastor of the church at Boyls- ' 
ton, Mass., April 29. 

—W. R. Richards. pastor of the Central Church at Bath, Me., . 
has resigned, and accepted a call to the Crescent Avenue 
Church at Plaintield, N. J. 

A. C. Tyler, pastor of Pilgrim Chureh at North Weymouth, 
Mass., has resigned 

—Austin Hazen has resigned the pastorate of the First Church .. 
at Jericho, Vt. 

FE eco Douglass and family are now at Manchester, Eng- 
d 

—Thomas Bickford was installed pastor of the Wood Memo- 
rial Church, Cambridge, Mass., April 30. 

—Jobn J. Blair was installed pastor of the South Church, 2 
dover, Mass., May 1. 

—E. M. Consens, of Portland, Me., is called to the church at 
Cumberland Mills, Me. 

—E. H. Martin has not resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Perry Center, N. Y. 

—Horace F. Dudley, pastor of the church at Warsaw, N. T., 
died May 4, aged fifty-two years. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 


. P. McCurdy, pastor of the church at Frederick City, Md., 
has received a call to the Southwestern Church at Phila- 
delphla, Pa. 

H. F. Mason has been * the Second Church 
at Cedarville, N. J. 

—V. A. Lewis was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Boston, Mass., last week. 

—James M. Ludlow, pastor of the Westminster Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., willi deliver the address before the Library 
Societies at Lafayette College, Kaston, Pa. 

—Joseph H. Whitehead, of Pompton Plains, has received a call 
to the Munn Avenue Church at East Orange, N. J. 

—Henry C. Clarke will be installed pastor of the North Church 
at Philadelphia, Pa., during the present month. 

—V. A. Lewis was installed pastor of the Columbus Avenue 
Church, Boston, April 30. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—Thomas Cook, rector of Grace Church at Riverhead, L. I., 
dled last week. 

—F. L. Humphreys, rector of Christ Church at Short Hills, 
N J., has resigned. 

—T. 8. Cartwright, rector of the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion at Ridgewood, N. J., has accepted a call to the Church 
of the Holy Communion at Paterson, N. J. 

—Thomas K. Conrad has resigned the rectorship of the Church 
of the Transfiguration at West Philadelphia, Pa. 

—J. G. Armstrong, rector of the Monumental Church at Rich- 
mond, Va., has accepted a call to St. Philip’s Church at Atlanta, 
Ga. 

—Alfred'A. Butler entered upon his duties as rector of the 
Church of the Epiphany at New York, May 2. 

—Bishop Faulkner has accepted a call to St. Mark’s Church at 
Orange, N. J. 

—Alexander H. Vinton, of Philadelphia, has accepted the reo- 
torship of Worcester’s All Saints’ Church, to take effect the first 
Sunday in September. 

—Leigh C. Morgan, of Trinity Church at Roslyn, N. T., has a- 
cepted a call to Grace Church at Whitestone, N. I. 


BAPTIST. 


—Isaac M. Haldeman, of Wilmington, Del, has accepted the 
call to the First Church at New York, and will caterupen ty 
duties September 1. 

—C. N. Nichols, of Warrenville, Conn., accepts a call to the 
church at North Tisbury, Mass. 

—Walter P. Smith was ordained pastor of the church at Med-' 
ford, Pa., last week. 

L. F. Shepardson will . tor another year at the church 
at Bernardston, Mass. 

—J. J. Townsend has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Pulaski, N. T. 

George E. Horr, Jr., was installed pastor of the First Church, 
Charlestown, Mass., April 30. 

—O. D. Patch, pastor of the e 
has accepted a call to the Scranton Avenue Church at — 
Ohio. 

UNITARIAN. | 

—J. W. Winkley, of Boston, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
Unitarian Congregational Church at ‘Revere, Mass. 

—John H. Heywood, of Cambridge, 223 Seas 
church at Melrose, Mass. 

—Mr. Wright has been called to the church at Nantucket. 

—Daniel Rowen was installed pastor of the First Church at 
Waterville, Me., April 30. 

—Benjamin I. Bailey was installed pastor of the Unitarian 


church at Marblehead, Mass., last week. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


Isaac 8. Stahr has accepted a call to the Reformed Church 
at Oley, Pa. 

—J. P. Gerlach has received a call to the Reformed Church at 
Norristown, Pa. 

—C. Elwood Nash, pastor of the Universalist Church at New- 
tonville. Mass., bas accepted a call to Akron, Ohio. 

—Milo Dodge, pastor of the Free-Will Baptist Church at Bliss 

—Thomas ynott, of the St. Augustine R. C. Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn., died April 30. 

—F. W. Bailey has resigned his pastorate at the Universalist 
church, East Jaffrey, N.H., to go to New Jersey. . 
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Science AND Rr. 


MEMORANDA: MUSICAL AND ARTISTIC. 


Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry sailed for Eng- 
land on the Aurania Wednesday, April 31, after a 
very successful and brilliant season in America. They 
will return to this country in the Fall, beginning their 
season in Montreal and reaching this city toward the 
latter end of November. Madame Scalchi, less famil- 
jarly known as the Countess Lolli, also sailed on the 
same ship, and another artist who has long been & popu- 
lar favorite in New York, Signor Campanini, was also 
one of the passengers. He, too, will return to New 
York in the Fall, and he has implied that he will bring 
back with him the means and material for giving this 
city a novelty in the field of artistic entertainment. 
Those who know say that this will be a carefully select- 
ed troupe for the giving of ballet as it is seen nowhere 
else save in Paris and other great cities on the Conti- 
nent. Campanini will go to his home in Italy ; the 
name of which country recalls that of one of its very 
famous composers, Verdi, concerning whom a writer 
in the New York Tribune recently said: 

‘‘ Verdi’s study is a sanctum sanctorum which no one dares 
enter or approach without the master’s special permission, 
and that isseldom granted. He shuts himself up in it for 
hours every day, and sometimes for whole days, emerging 


only to eat and sleeb. It is supposed that he has in that 
room a vast number of compositions which may never be 


made public during his life.’’ 

If the supposition expressedin the last sentence of this 
excerpt be true, then the public will have a rich treat in 
store if the works in question have been written in 
_ Verdi’s later manner, and on so high a plane as the 
„Requiem Mase” and Aida.“ 

Along with the quickening of new life in the flelds 
both of nature and of art, common to this season, there 
seems to have been a special resurrection of the respect 
and honor due to the memory of Wagner. Boston has 
had its Wagner concerts, New York has had its festival, 
Baltimore will have had its series by the time this issue 
is in our reader?’ hands, and so the famous trio of Wag- 
nerian singers whose presence in this country is making 
this quickening possible are making the rounds of the 
country under the guidance of Thomas, and it is hardly 
wrong to say that the good they will do in the way of 
stimulating an interest in the study of Wagner’s works 
will be inestimable. 

The Evening Telegram” of New York, in ita issue 
of Thursday, May 1, printed a rude cut of a picture 
on the walls of the present Paris Salon, entitled ‘‘ An 
Affair of Honor,” which represents a duel between two 
spirited Parisiennes, in which all the details of a duel as 
ordinarily conducted by men are faithfully presented, 
the participants, however, combatants, seconds, and 
witnesses, being women. As to the technical points of 
the picture, its drawing, composition, and coloring, all 
of which are pronounced exceptionally good, there 
needs nothing to be said ; but the shameful degradation 
of art, the frivolity and corruption of a public which 
flocks to see and even admire such an outrage on decency 
and morality as this picture, cannot but discourage all 
artists and men of pure minds and lofty purposes. The 
perpetrator of this shameful piece of work is Emile 
Bayard, a French artist of ability, who has contributed 
various work to the Salon since 1874, but none, it is safe 
to say, that has ever attracted such notice as this. It is 
to be hoped that further accounts of the Salon will not 
reveal the collection to be animated by the spirit of vul- 
garity and artistic degradation of which this work is.a 


From the depressing influence caused by the contem- 
plation of such work as this, it is a relief to turn to a 
collection of pictures so full of truth, of purity, of poeti- 
cal feeling, and of technical excellence, as is manifest in 
the works of George Inness, now on exhibition at the 
American Art Gallery in this city. The Niagara” is, 
by position, the chief picture of the collection, and it is, 
indeed, a noble work, but to many it fails to appeal so 
stirringly as some of the smaller works in the collection, 


which are gems of the first water, and which contain, in | 


their way, the very essence of the phase of nature they 
portray, just as some of Tennyson’s short poems of two 
or three stanzas are the perfect expression of certain 
phases of human feeling, and appeal to humanity in 
general far more than many of his longer and greater 
poems. We can recall the titles of but two of these 
lovely transcriptions of nature as it appeared to the ar- 
tist-poet, the ‘‘Sunset” and the ‘‘Gray Day,” but the 
memory of many others is lasting in our mind, and will 
remain as types of the very best and truthfullest paint- 
ing of the spirit which everywhere underlies nature 
that we have ever seen. 

The cable has brought news during the past week of 
the death of Sir Michael Costa, who, although an Italian 
by birth, was by adoption and preference an English- 


man, and throughout a long life has figured among 


ors. The accompanying sketch of his life is quoted 
from the New York ‘‘ Tribune :” 


„Sir Michael Costa was born in Naples on February 4, 
1810, and was placed at an early age in the Royal Academy 
of Music in that city. In 1825, 1826, and 1827 he composed 
a cantata and two operas for the theater of the Academy. 
He also composed about this time a grand mass, three sym- 
phonies, and an oratorio. In 1829 he went to England, where 
he brought during the following years the orchestra to a 


point of perfection previously unknown in England. In 


1846 he took the direction of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and that of the Italian Opera, and in 1848 that of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society. He conducted the Birmingham Festival 
in 1849, the Bradford Festival in 1853, and the Leeds Festi- 
val in 1874. Forover twenty years he conducted the Handel 
Festivals. In 1869 he received the honor of knighthood. 
In 1871 he became ‘ Director of the Music, Composer and 
Conductor,’ at Her Majesty’s Opera. Besides considerable 
ballet and concert music, he composed the operas Malek 
Adhel’ and Don Carlos,’ and Eli,’ an oratorio.”’ 


Mr. Haweis, in his Music and Morals,” gives an ex- 


tended account of the late composer and director, in the 
course of which he says: Sir Michael Costa is the 
most popular conductor in England. Without putting 
forward, so far as we know, any definite theories on the 
subject of romantic and classical music, he has accepted 
facts, and done the best that could be done for the 
opera and concert-room. To Signor Arditi’s knowledge 
of stage effect he unites a breadth of conception, a wide 
sympathy, and a powerful physique, which enable him 
to undertake and to carry through oratorios on a scale 
hitherto unknown.” 


Rooks AND Qlutuors. 


—Z— — — 


A MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE.“ 
We are getting an extensive and valuable missionary 


literature. It makes good reading. Besides opening to 


us the various countries which have been entered by 
missionaries, and exhibiting the people with their cus- 
toms and beliefs, their character and capability, and 
thus enlarging our knowledge of the world and of the 
race, these books show the steady progress in Christian 
work, the improved methods of doing it, and the pros- 
pect which lies before it. Perhaps in no department 
of religious enfleavor is the advance more marked. The 
evangelization of the world has become a science. Its 
experimental stage has been passed. Out of a long 
and broad experience have come certain principles and 
processes which constitute an intelligent and permanent 
system by which the work will be carried forward to 
its assured results. This book is, in its measure, a 
record of this system, There is a history in its title, 
and a prophecy also. 

It was natural that in the early missionary efforts it 
should be considered necessary to carry them on and to 
support them almost exclusively by men and means 
from Christian lunds. This was necessary. In some places 
it is still needful. But it is clear that not much can 
be realized in the wey of success unless those to whom 
the Gospel is at first given become able to maintain its 
institutions. It may be long before all are able to do 
this. The result may be reached by degrees, through 
periods which will vary greatly in different places. For a 
long time missionaries must be sent out, and must be 
supported by those who send them. But men will be 
raised up in the various countries who will become effi- 
cient laborers in Christian work, and the people will be 
found to sustain them. The more fully this is done, the 
more fully will the establishment and perpetuity -of 
church and schools be demonstrated. 

This idea of self-support, that is, of the support of 
ministers and churches by those for whom they are 
instituted, is the leading thought in the book now 
before us. The story is well told, by a man who has la- 
bored among the people whom he describes. He has 


drawn information from many sources, that his work 


might be complete. He now presents us with a book full 
of interest, and sure to be of lasting advantage to the 
cause which it seeks to promote. The writer is deeply 
in earnest. Heis more than the historian and more 
than the advocate. Profoundly impressed with the 
truth of the record and with the importance of the 
principles it illustrates, he gives to his pages a strong 
personality which impresses itself upon the reader and 
wins him to the side of the man with whom he is walk- 
ingin Burma. He traces the course of missionary work 
in Bassein through the lives of Abbott and Beecher, and 
others who entered into their labors, and presents it ina 
clear and attractive manner. But he never loses sight 
of his main design, which he has set in his title. While 
he is devoted to this, the facts which he presents exon- 
erate him from the suspicion of partisanship. He proves 
his case. He sums up the whole matter in definite 
propositions: ‘‘To do the native Christians and the 
heathen the greatest amount of good, the missionary 


1 Self-Support, Ihustrated in the History of the Bassein Karen 


Avery & Compenz.) 1 


must be quite independent of native support.“ 
grave question whether God calls to exclusively religious 
labor a larger proportion of his church in any land than 
can be supported, as well as the average membership 


and seeds, and are well illustrated; 


It is a 


live, from local sources.“ It is certain that the mere 
fact of a foreign missionary dispensing considerable 
sums of foreign money from month to month mars his 
influence. It is deleterious to the native preacher him- 
self, and to the native church, to receive foreign aid.“ 
It puts the native preacher in a false light before the 
heathen, and seriously diminishes his usefulness.“ These 
are the principles which have controlled the work in 
Bassein, by which their soundness has been demon- 
strated. For the proof of these points the book must be 
read. 

The writer has strong indorsement from those who 
are qualified to judge of its merits. The American 
Board has purchased a large number of copies to be sent 
to its mission fields, Indeed, the American Board is 
working, so far as practicable, by methods similar to 
those which are here set forth, with similar results. It 
is a pleasure to commend the work. Those who read it 
will find their missionary zeal quickened, and they will 
have an enlarged confidence in the practical and eco- 
nomical measures of our modern missionary enterprise. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. . 

Charles Scribner’s Sons issue a very entertaining book in 
Busch’s Our Chancellor: Sketches for a Historical Picture, a 
work which presents Bismarck in some of the most interest 
ing aspects of his career and character; Dr. Shedd’s Ser- 


mons to the Spiritual Man are characteristically clear, vigor- 


ous, and incisive in style, dealing with some of the great re- 
ligious questions from his well-known conservative stand- 
point ; the third volume of Stories by American Authors con- 
tains fiveshort stories by some of our best-known writers. 
. P. Patnam’s Sons issue a large volume devoted to 
the Woman Question in Hurope ; Dr. Campbell’s Geology and 
Mineral Resources of the James River Valley is well furnished 


with map and geological sections; Dr. J. Leonard Corning’s 
‘Brain Hrhaustion is a timely work in view of the excessive 


mental activity of the day; Miss A. Keyser’s Thorns in 
Your Side is a novel on leading questions which will be read 
with interest not only on account of its literary qualities, but 
also on account of its handling of some present and difficult 
themes.——D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) have brought out 
Mr. Arthur Gilman’s History of the American People, which 
tells the story of the settlement, organization, and develop- 
ment of the United States with ‘directness, picturesqueness, 
and literary skill. The book is handsomely printed and 
well illustrated.—dJansen, McClurg & Co. (Chicago) have 
issued the fifth volume of Topelius’s Surgeon’s Stories, The 
Times of Linnœus. The Life of Liszt, by Louis Nohl, is an en- 
thusiastic biography of the great musical magician of to- 
day.——Funk & Wagnalls (New York) have added to their 
Standard Library a condensed reprint of Sir Samuel W. 
Baker’s Heart of Africa, the story of the discovery of the | 
reservoir from which the Nile flows. This book recounts 
one of the most remarkable explorations of modern 
times, and has all the interest of a novel.—aA very 
curious book is Lyrics of the Law, by J. Greenbag Croke 
(San Francisco: Sumner, Whitney & Co.), a collection 
of curious verse, expressive of the humors and pecu- 
liarities of the legal profession and procedure.—— 
Studies in the Forty Days Between Christ's Resurrection and 
Ascension, by Professor Lipscombe, is a series of essays 
dealing with the facts of the forty days between the resur- 
rection and ascension in their connection with Christ’s work 
as a Redeemer.——The Amateur Photographer, by Dr. E. 
Wallace, Jr. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates), is a manual 
of practical photography, designed for beginners and 
amateurs.——E. Claxton & Co. (Philadelphia) issue No. 7 
in the New Church Popular Series, a little book entitled Js a 
New Church Possible )J. Whittaker (New York) has pub- 
lished a handsome new edition, in one volume, of Pere 
Lacordaire’s Jesus Christ, God, God and Man, being a series of 
conferences delivered at Notre Dame in Paris; Sir John 
Lubbock’s Chapters in Popular Natural History deal with 
such subjects as ants, bees, wasps, flowers and insects, fruits 
the same publisher 
sends us seven volumes in the Theological Library,“ a 
series of concise and well-written books on the chief doc- 
trines of Christianity, which aim to be condensed in expres- 


sion, Biblical in treatment, catholic in spirit, and thoroughly 


trustworthy in statement.— D. Lothrop & Co. (Boston) 
have issued in paper covers Pansy’s story, Tip Lewis and 


his Lamp. 


In this age of invention special progress has been made in 
providing laber-saving appliances connected with American 
farming. The good work is most apparent in the opera- 
tions of seed-time, but may also be seen in many contriy- 
ances which serve to lighten the labor of farmer and house- 
wife in the thousand and one little duties of daily life. The 
„American Agriculturalist has long made a specialty of 
describing non-patented articles, convenient and useful, both 
indoors and out. The best of these descriptions, with their 
accompanying illustrations, have now been compiled, and 
are published by the Orange Judd Co., New York, inthe | 
form of two small volumes entitled Fam Conveniences 
and Household Conveniences (each 12mo, cloth, 240 pp., 
price $1.50). The former is a practical guide and handbook 
giving a large number of economical home-made devices for 
saving labor and materials in minor matters on the farm. 
It has two hundred explanatory illustrations, being the ex- 
cellent wood engravings for which the Agriculturist has 
long been noted. There are hints for the workshop, show- 


ing boy to true a grindstone, to make a good tool-holder 
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for grinding, and to handle certain tools to best advantage. 
Also methods of ringing, exercising, and managing bulls, 
patterns for flood-gates, directions for using lime and ce- 
ment in a handy way, pictures of home-made hal rows, 
markers, planters, rollers,and barrows, and all manner of con- 
trivances, including a plowing gear for a kicking mule. None 
of these things are patented, and most of them can be made by 
farmers themselves. Naturally enough, some absurdities creep 
into so large a collection; as, for instance, the safety hen 
nest, a double back-action affair, with trap-door, which must 
be most discouraging to a fowl, depriving her of even seeing 
‘the fruits of her labor; it may tend to perpetuate laying, 
and, if it ‘‘ works,’’ ought to prevent egg-eating, as claimed, 
even though it breaks a good many. In general, the devices 
are simple and practical, like the block-and-chain attach- 
posi for driving small posts and poles. The book lacks 
arrangement. Ten different articles on tools and eleven on 
‘stable fittings and fastenings are in as many different parts 
of the volume, when they should have been grouped. The 
‘subjects being so mixed, an index is greatly needed, but 
there is none. Household Conveniences“ is made up better. 
The volume is divided into eight chapters, with these titles : 
„Around the House, The Cellar,“ The Kitchen,“ 
„Pantry and Closets, The Dining-Room,”’ The Sitting 
Room, „The Library,” The Sewing-Room.“ In every 
chapter the contents are systematically arranged and at- 
tractively presented. The many illustrations are particu- 
larly good. The book not only describes innumerable little 
things in aid of housekeeping and for simple decoration, 
but gives some good hints on such matters as medicines, 
soap-making, table-setting, carving, and house plants. It 
is a handy little book, and an excellent present to give a 
young housekeeper of moderate circumstances, in ~ or 
country. 

Flowers and their Pedigrees. By Grant Allen. (New York : 
D. Appleton & Co.) This little book consists of a series of 
lectures or talks. The lecturer seats himself on a convenient 
stone or rail-fence, pulls up his specimen, and begins his 
discourse. He is a kind of botanical Darwin, and he tells 
us in an interesting way, almost entirely lacking in scien- 
tific botanical names and expression, of the evolution of 
flowers. The daisy, for example, is the subject of the first 
lecture. This flower or collection of flowers, the yellow center 
being a number of little blossoms packed closely together, 
ig usually consdered far inferior to the rose, but. from the 
strict biological point of view ‘‘ the daisies, asters, and other 
rayed composites with colored outer florets really stand 
to other plants in the same relation as man stands towards 
other animals.“ As flowers evolve they pass from yellow, 
which is the lowest color, through white, pink, red, and 
lilac, to blue and purple, which are the highest. The roseis 
probably one of the most highly developed of flowers, and 
through cultivation it has doubled itself and become crim- 
son and dark red ; but no rose has yet attained to the final 
stage of all, which is blue. In the chapter on wheat we are 
told that ‘‘ wheat ranks by descent as a degenerate and 
degraded lily.“ The mountain tulip is a little arctic flower 
that came into Great Britain immediately after the glacial 
period, and as the cold moderated and other flowers ap- 
peared, this winter blossom was pushed away until now it 
occupies the mountain peaks of Wales. These same 
flowers can be found inthe Alps and Pyrenees, and each 
little colony has gone on reproducing itself for thousands of 
yeurs. They have been compared to the butterflies on 
Mount Washington, New Hampshire. The book is full of 
useful and interesting matter, and is as entertaining as a 
story much more entertaining than many stories. 


The Words of Christ, as Principles of Personal and Social 
Growth. By John Bascom. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) President Bascom’s introduction expresses with 
fairness the purpose of his ten chapters. He emphasizes | 

the difference between the facts of the Gospels and the 
truths of the Gospels. The facts are limited by circumstances 
and times, the truths are new to the end of time and inde- 
pendent of all circumstances. On this basis he then pro- 
ceeds to construct—something according to the scheme anda 
little after the manner of Stier in his Words of Jesus“ 
the great features of society and government, and particu- 
liarly of character, which are portrayed in our Saviour’s 
language. The work also reminds us somewhat of 
the Training of the Twelve,“ by Dr. Bruce. Bascom 
is notably pellucid in his ideas; and his phrases and 
expressions are marked by fine crystallizations of 
thought. Take this single instance (p. 84): ‘‘There is the 
same obscuration here as in the higher field. The vapors 
which hide the sun hide men from each other. This is 
especially seen in the irritation which accompanies argu- 
ment. And again (p. 141): ‘* Selfishness greatly enhances 
this solitude. The selfish man seems steadily to pluck up 
aud cast out as weeds from a garden all sincere interest 
in others, and all partnership by others in his own life.“ 
And shortly after there follows this discriminating and keen 
satire: ‘‘ Even Simeon the Stylite, in all his despite of hu- 
man things, would soon have climbed humbly down from 
his column if his admiring fellow-men had all perished.“ 
These are merely bits taken at random from well-sustained, 
quiet, and scholarly dissertations on the great themes before 
the author's mind. The theology of the work is that which 
naturally belongs to it—unconventiona], reverent, and spirit- 
ually pure. The advantage of such studies is that they turn us 
directly to the Divine Man rather than to the councils of the 
church or the opinions of ecclesiastical authorities. 

The Witness of the Passion of our Most Holy Redeemer. By 
the Rev. W. J. Knox-Little, M.A., Canon of Wacester. 
(New York: E & J. B. Young & Co.) In this little volume 
Canon Knox-Little has presented ten Lenten sermons on 
the witness borne by our Lord's sufferings to The 
Majesty of Truth, The Mystery of Sin, The Power 
of Principle, “The Restraining Principle,’’. „The Guid- 
ing Principle, „The Ennobling Principle, “The Sus- 


prominence ? 


taining Principle, The Power of Prayer, and The 
Victory of Life.“ The concluding discourse is upon 
„The Vision of the Truth.’’ The style is rhetorical, some- 
times even inflated and diffuse. It is quite evident that 
the sermons were extempore—just as the preface says. 
And what are we to think of an appeal to the men of Lon- 
don in which the pure, unearthly landscape of Perugino 
and the showy, coarse color of Rubens“ are thrust into 
There is real fervor, however, behind this 
rather excessive and unnecessary display of culture. Now 
and then a great thought is strongly struck, and reverberates. 
But the book will be profitable to the highly educated and 
dilettante rather, than to the humble or the weak or the grossly 
sinful. 

On the Difference Between Physical and Moral Law, Fernley 
, Lectures for 1883. By William Arthur. (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.) Mr. Arthur, thé celebrated author of that 
vivid work, The Tongue of Fire,“ has here done a most 
necessary duty in metapbysics. He has firmly and hand- 
somely discriminated between the two sorts of law which 
are in the world. He has by doing this rendered it impos- 
sible for the honest reasoner to be long confused by ma- 
terialism, or to be thrown from his balance by unsupported 
assertions. It is the product of a full score of years, and is 
the outcome, largely, of Mr. Arthur’s criticism of the Pos- 
itive Philosophy. The fifth chapter, or part,’’ deals with 
the system of free agents called into being by the combined 
operation of the two orders of law.“ Here, since he is 
dealing with a portion of his old theme, the author is unusu 
ally picturesque. He writes well and with great freedom of 
illustration, and hence his work is not merely valuable but 
readable, and those who would hesitate at a heavy treatise 
can follow a man who is not afraid to say, If I might be 
permitted to suppose myself an aguostic oak, I should 
reason thus,’’ etc. The book is therefore something exceed- 
ingly appropriate to any confused or inquiring mind ; and 
it will prove interesting reading besides. 


Sacred Songs for IAttle Singers. A Collection adapted for 
Primary Classes in Sabbath-Schools, Edited by Helen P. 
Briggs. (Chicago, III.: Evangelical Association.) The object 
of this little book is to improve the character of the 
music ordinarily sung in our Sunday-schools, and to 
raise it to a higher plane of excellence, while the musical 
taste of the children is also hoped to be benefited by the 
use of the songs selected. So far as the editor is concerned, 
hearty recommendation may be spoken; for she has ar- 
ranged in sufficiently simple form some of the rarest mu- 
sical gems from the greatest symphonic and song writers of 
these and earlier years. The test lies in the practice, and 
this each teacher or superintendent is recommended to try 
for himself. 

Dr. John Hall is always a popular and useful writer, treat- 
ing his subjects from a practical standpoint, and on the 
level of the intelligence of the great body of readers, His 
latest book, A Christian Home; How to Make and How to 
Maintain It (Philadelphia: The American Sunday-School 
Union), is in his familiar semi-didactic vein, and dis- 
cusses the great theme of Christian home-making under 
such heads as Wise Choice in Marriage, Mutual Help,“ 
„Sacred Worship in the Home, etc. It is a book which 
will doubtless find many readers and be of great use to the 
majority of them. 

Whatever Mr. Archibald Forbes does is done with a cer- 
tain nerve and vigor, qualities of character and style which 
are noticeably present in his Life of Chinese Gordon. (New 
York: George Routledge & Sons.) This biography is much 
more condensed than that recently published by Mr. Hake, 
and has a journalistic rather than a literary flavor. Mr. 
Forbes goes at his work in a straightforward, unhesitating 
fashion, and tells the remarkably romantic story of Gordon’s 
career as he would tell it in the columns of a London news- 
paper. 

A very useful little book for young readers is Amanda B. 
Harris’s Pleasant Authors for Young Folks. (Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co.) It tells in simple English, by the aid of a 
number of illustrations, the story of the lives of such writers 
as Scott, Lamb, Macdonald, Ruskin, and others. The 
twelve chapters which make up the volume present some of 
the essential features of English literature in a familiar and 
trustworthy manner, and we should be glad to see books of 
this kind multiply. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—AUSTRALIA has taken 2,500 copies of the Bread-Win- 
ners.“ 

— D. SuiLxSs, author of Self-Help,” has written Brief 
Biographies of Men of Invention and Industry.“ 

—THE SECOND VOLUME of Me Master's History of the 
American People“ will probably be published in October. 

Mx. CHARLES ReAvDE’s story, The Perilous Secret,“ 
now appearing in Harper’s Bazar,“ was completed before 
the author’s lamented death. 

—D. APPLETON & Co. have added to their Parchment 
Paper Series the Parlor Muse; a Selection of Vers de 
Sociét2, from Modern Poets... 

—THE ‘‘ BIOGRAPHY OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN,’’ upon which 
Colonel John Hay has been at work for several years, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

Mn. Swirr, the author of that charming novelette, 
“Cupid, M. D.,“ and formerly a master in St. Paul's School, 
Concord, N. H., died in Rome March 27. 

-Mæ. Lours STEVENSON has finished another installment 
of nis extremely clever Arabian Nights, and will publish it 
under the title of The Man with the Sealskin Coat.“ 

—Tue ENOLISsR RorAL. Literary will hold its an- 
niversary dinner on the 2ist of this month, at which time 
M. Waddington, the French Ambassador, will preside. 

—Mr. Atvin J. Jonnson, the well-known publisher of 


Johnson's Encyclopedia and Johnson's Atlas, died recently 


in this city. He was a man of great energy and business 
capacity. 

—D. APPLETON & Co. have put the twelve volumes in 
their series of Home Books into three, and issued them 


at $3 for the set. 


—A NEW BOOK ON ETIQUETTE, written by Mrs. John ‘Sher- 
wood, well known in New York society, is to appear from 
the press of Harper & Brothers under the title ot Man- 
ners and Social Usages.“ J 


and poet, has accepted an invitation to lecture next winter 
at the Lowell Institute in Boston, and at the Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, 

—THE TUIRD VOLUME of Scribner’s series of Stories by 
American Authors” is out, and includes among its con- 
tributors George Pursons Lathrop, Brander Matthews, Mrs. 
Burnett, and Celia Thaxter. 

—GEORGE RovuTLEDGE & Sons, the well-known English 
and American publishers, celebrated the thirtieth anntver- 
sary of the establishment of their American agency by a 
dinner at Martinelli's, in this city. 

Mx. T. G. APPLETON, vf Boston, who died very suddenly 
in this city a short time since, was a man of cosmopolitan 
culture and acquaintance, a writer and artist of merit, and 
a genial and accomplished gentleman. | 

—CHINESE GORDON’s new book, which will shortly be 
published by Macmillan & Co., will be made up of selections 
from letters written by General Gordon from the Holy Land, 
and entitled Reflections in Palestine.“ 

—ELLIcCE Hopxins’s “‘ Work Among Workingmen,” of 
which four large editions have been sold in England, will 
shortly be published here by Thomas Whittaker. The 
same publisher also announces Anna Cavaye; or, the 
Ugly Princess,’’ by Sarah Doudney. 

—Sir Jonx Lussock’s Book, Chapters in Popular Nat- 
ural History, with ninety illustrations, is now ready, 
by Thomas Whittaker. At the low price at which the 
book is issued it will afford an opportunity to many to 
read the fascinating lectures of this distinguished naturalist. 

—A NEW ASPIRANT for popularity in journalism is Home 
Science,“ published by Seldon R. Hopkins (New York), 
the first number of which bears date of May, 1884. Among 
the contributors of this number are Dr. R. S. Storrs, Robert 
Collyer, Professor E. P. Thwing, Dr. Byron D. Halstead, and 
other well-known writers. 

—CassELL & Co. (New York) have issued a second edi- 
tion of the United States Art Directory and Year-Book.”’ 
The fact that the call for this work has made a second 
edition necessary is significant of the growing interest in art 
matters in this country. The work itself will be found in- 
valuable as a compendium of art intelligence of all 
kinds. 

—GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND, the well-known newspaper 
correspondent, has made a venture as a writer of fiction. 
A novel from his pen, The Entailed Hat,“ has just been 
published by the Harpers. It is a romance founded on the 
rise of modern society from the ruins of the colonial and 
revolutionary aristocracy in Maryland, Delaware, and East- 
ern Virginia, where the poor and almost hopeless elasses 
were enabled, by means of educational and other agencies, 
to break the oppressive chains that held them down. 

—‘* Tue EVANGELICAL HYMNAL,”’ by the Rev. Charles Cath- 
bert Hall, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
and Mr. Sigismund Lasar, has just been adopted in thechoir 
and chapel exercises at Williams College. It is also in use 


in the college choirs at Harvard, and the Theological School 


at Hartford. It is a thoroughly educational church music 
book, presenting the higher order of church music and 
hymns. It is thus speeially adapted for use in educational 
institutions, and promises to be widely adopted by 
them. 

—TuHeE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGazrng”’ for May 16 
rich in illustrations of a high order. Bernard H. Becker 
contributes a profusely illustrated account of Lace-Making 
at Nottingham; Edmund W. Gosse, a beautifully printed 
and illustrated poem, A Woman's Keepsake ;’’ E. Roscoe, 
„The Industries of the English Lake District ;’’ Thomas 
Hardy, a story, ‘‘Interlopers at the Knap ;’ J. H. Short- 
house, a poem ; and Mrs. Craig continues her account of 
„An Unsentimental Journey Through Cornwall.“ 

—THE SIXTEENTH VOLUME of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is laid on our table from the press of J. M. Stoddart. 
Notwithstanding some defects, and some, as it seems to us, 
hypercriticisms which have been made on this edition—we 
note especially a recent critique in the New Tork Tribune 
—we regard it as satisfactory, and in some respects as the 
best edition in the American market. The present volume, 
for example, contains an index, which the publishers prom- 
ise will be a feature of the future volumes, and adds in an 
appendix tothe article on Mexico another article of equal 
length which supplies very considerable additional valuable 
information. The map of Mexico, which was made for this 
edition, is a fine specimen of map engraving. The present 
volume brings the Encyclopedia down to the word Mosul. 

—PROFESSOR HARDr, the author of that exquisite story, 
„But Yet a Woman, makes further demonstration of his 
versatility in the May number of the ‘“‘ Andover Review,“ 
to which he contributes an article on the Fate of Sym- 
bols,“ with illustrations from mathematics. The article is 
admirably written, from a scientific point of view, and illus- 
trates a fact which many people find it extremely difficult 
to accept, but which is true in all departments of thought. 
We commend Professor Hardy’s article to the thoughtful 
reading of our most thoughtful readers, The other notable 
articles in the May number of the Andover Review are 
Edwin D. Mead's Arnold of Rugby and the Oxford Move- 
ment, and Professor Smyth’s striking contribution to the 
literature of baptism in his treatment of ‘‘ Baptiam in the 
‘Teaching’ and in the Early Christian Art,“ with Mustra- 
tions. The editorial notes and the book notices are a. 


ble, as usual. 


—IT1Is GOOD xRWS that Edmund Gosse, the English scholar — 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


FTER the storm, a lull. So it has been here. The 
anniversaries of the Seminuries, the graduating 
exercises of the Medical Colleges, are over for the year, 
and the young people thus released are preparing to take 
up their life-work. And what a work itis! How full 
of possible defeats or triumphs, of sorrows or joys! 
Happily, youth is hopeful, and burdens seem light to 
those who have never carried them. Then, too, for 
those who enter upon their work with faith in the 
Master, there is the assurance of his sympathy and com- 
fort and help. Who shall say that youthis not justified 
in its enthusiasms ? 

Volume second of ‘‘Current Discussions in The- 
ology,” by the Professors of our Congregational Sem- 
inary, is just out. It is considerably larger than its 
predecessor, and has been prepared with conscientious 
thoroughness. To those who live far from libraries, 
or are too busy to read many books, or have a slight 
acquaintance with German, and yet are anxious to 
be in possession of the latest thought of the time, this 
annual cannot fail to be exceedingly helpful. It is in 
no sense x compilation: it is a volume of treatises on 
special subjects by those who have made the subjects 
npon which they write their life-study. As such, it is 
deserving. of the highest praise, and its moderate price 
should secure for it a wide circulation. To some of its 
statements refcrence may be made again. 

The temperance question is still before us, and is likely 
to be for a good while to come. The reports of the 
working of the new license law in the country are al- 
most uniformly favorable. The number of saloons has 
been largely diminished, and it is thought many sa- 
loons which have taken out licenses for three months 
only will not renew them. 

The following from the ‘‘ Tribune” shows how the 
law works in Chicago: 

% Yesterday, April 30, was the last day of grace for the re- 
newal of last year’s saloon licenses. Last year, under the 
low-license system, the total number issued was 3,682, 
while this year the number has been 3,112—a falling off of 
570; and if the license had been made a straight $500, pay- 
able for a year in advance, the reduction of doggenes 
would have been more than twice that number. The fol- 
lowing is a correct Classification of tbe licexses for the 
current year : 


Whisky, for eight months... ................ 16 
37 
Beer, for four months..... 526 
Beer, Tor months... ..... 4 
Licenses for April only...................... 69 

3,112 


“Tt will be seen from these figures that sixty-nine saloon- 
keepers are supposed to have gone out of the business 
yesterday, which, added to the difference between the num- 
ber of last year’s licenses and this, swells the decrease in 
the saloon-keeping fraternity on account of high license to 
about 659. At least the records show this to be the fact. 
The total receipts have been $511,763. 

„The receipts for the year will be about a million and a 
quarter of dollars, or a million more than last year from 
this source of revenue.“ 

Is is not so much over the a in me revenue 
that we rejoice, as over the fact that six hundred 
and fifty men have heen compelled to give up their 
nefarious business. Were the license fee uniform and 
twice as large as it now is, we could undoubtedly col- 
lect it and thus close at least another thousand saloons. 
The law will have a faithful trial, and if it fulfills its 
promise will be a real blessing to society. It will help 
to create a sentiment in favor of prohibition, and some 
time make that possible. 

It has long been felt that something ought to be . 
for the Bohemians in Chicago, and the efforts of the Rev. 
Mr. Schaufler, of Cleveland, in their behalf have en- 
couraged a few gentlemen here to undertake a pre- 
liminary survey of the ground. Tae number of Bohe- 


mians in the city is quite large, between thirty and forty 


thousand. The Bohemians are intensely clannish. Un- 
like the Scandinavians, their children do not readily 
give up their native tongue. If they are to be brought 
under religious influences some one must go to them 
who is familiar with their language, their peculiar cast 
of thought, and their ways of liie. It cannot be re- 
garded as anything less than the good providence of 
God that the Rev. E. A. Adams, formerly a most suc- 
cessful missionary at Prague, Bohemia, has been se- 
cured to look over the ficld and give his impressions as 
to its need and the best way to cultivate it. Services 
held in the Bohemian language have been well attended, 
and we believe that it will be found that work among 
this interesting people can be carried on as advantage- 
ously here as in their own country. 
Christian world owes too large a debt to John Huss to 
withhold tae Gospel from those of our citizens who are 
of his race. 

The air is full of rumors concerning the approaching 


At any rate, the 


conventions for the nomination of candidates for the 
Presidency. As far as we can see, Mr. Blaine heads the 
list. There is little enthusiasm for Logan, still less for 
Edmunds. Every one admits that Arthur has made a 
good executive officer, yet few seem to favor his nomi- 
nation. The Democratic candidates are not very promi 
nent as yet, but as the Democratic Convention does 
not meet till July, a month later than the Republican, 
there is time enough for them to multiply. 

The May number of the ‘‘ Andover Review” is es- 
pecially good ; so, atleast, it seems to us here. The ar- 
ticle on ‘‘ Baptism in the ‘ Teaching’ and in Early Chris- 
tian Art,” by Professor Smyth, is timely and helpful. 
Its conclusions ought to lead our Baptist friends to re- 
consider their claim for the total immersion of the per- 
son as the only authorized form of baptism. The edito- 
rial articles, the book notices, and the archeological 
notices are all good. So, in fact, are all the articles, 
though of course some are better than others. 


—The meeting of the Woman's Presbyterian Board of 
Missions of the Northwest was held at Emmanuel Presby- 
terian Church, Milwaukee, Wis., during the last week in 
April. Reports from all the Presbyteries were favorable. 
Some of the auxiliary boards have an increased member- 
ship, and donations have increased more than one-half. In- 
teresting papers were read from several of the foreign mis- 
sionary stations. When the Board adjourned it was with a 
feeling that they had accomplished a creditable amount of 
work during the past year. 

—The Rev. S. J. McPherson, pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Churcb, Chicago, is preaching a series of Sunday 
afternoon sermons to women. 

—A Christian church at Coffeeville, Kansas, was blown 
down and utterly destroyed on April 30. 

—A new Baptist church is to be built, corner of La Salle 
Avenue and Division Street, Chicago. 

CuicaGco, May 3, 1884. 


A DINNER TO HENRY GEORGE. 


CHANGE has taken place in economic thought. 

For almost a century English thinkers have taught 
that the salvation of society lay in unlimited competition 
and the survival of the fittest. The social duty of 
every one was summed up in the words Mind your 
own business.” The writer of this sketch remembers 
the time when he thought that the teachings of the New 
Testament with reference to charity were dangerous 
doctrines which in the light of Fawcett and Mill could 
not bear a litera) interpretation. 

The complimentary dinner which was given to Mr. 
Henry George on his return from Europe, at the Cosmo- 
politan Theater on Wednesday evening last, was a 
striking proof of the fact that a new period has com- 
menced. Thanks to the human heart by which we 
live,” the philosophy of selfishness is on the wane, and 
the man who has boldly proclaimed that the doctrine of 
Every man for himself” means the devil for ws all, and 
that ‘‘the strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak,” is honored by the intelligence and wealta of this 
*‘city of mammon.” 

The dinner began at eight o’clock. Among those 
present were General Pryor, F. B. Thurber, Courtlandt 
Palmer, Edward King, ex-Senator Boyd, Rossiter John- 
son, Charles F. Wingate, Thomas G. Shearman, the Rev. 
Dr. Pullman, the Rev. George W. Gallagher, the Rev. 
J. G. Wood, and Louis F. Post. Letters of regret were 
received from E. C. Stedman, George William Curtis, 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, Charles Dudley Warner, the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, the Rev. R. Heber Newton, 
and others. Thesentiment which they all expressed was 
practically that of Mr. Curtis: I recognize the human 
spirit and literary ability of your guest.” It was the 
spirit and not the method of the reform which com- 
manded their admiration. 

The dinner lasted fortwo hours. The elegance of the 
repast and the merriment of the guests contrasted dis- 
cordantly with the seriousness of the topic to be dis- 
cussed. When a large portion of those present joined 
in a song having for a chorus: 


% Rent! rent! rent! Behold it rising ; 
Landlords, ‘ How is this for high?“ 


it was more than evident the landowners present did not 
fear the practical realization of Mr. George's plans. 

At ten o’clock Mr. Louis F. Post, who was the chair- 
man of the occasion, delivered an address of welcome. 
Among other things he called attention to the fact that 
the guest of the evening had written a book on political 
economy which had reached an aggregate sale of over 
a quarter of a million of copies. At the close of the 
address Mr. George was cheered, and all present joined 
heartily in drinking his health. 

The programme of speeches was as follows: ‘‘ Who 
Reads an American Book?“ Rossiter Johnson; The 
Man who Wrote the Book,“ the Rev. George W. Galla- 
gher; The Doctrines of the Book,” Thomas G. Shear- 


man; address by the guest of the evening; The So- 


cial Problem, ” the Rev. J. G. Wood; The Bread- 


Winner, R. G. Foster; The Press,” Clark Bell. 


were made by Robert Blissard and ex-Senator Boyd. 
The addresses lasted until one o’clock. 

The marked speeches of the evening were those of 
Thomas G. Shearman, Mr. George, and Dr. Pullman. 
The labor reformers, Mr. Foster and Mr. Blissard, 
showed themselves to be earnest disciples of Mr. George; 
yet the subject matter of their speeches contained little 
that was especially significant. 

Mr. George isa strongly built man of medium height, 
with a large round head, somewhat bald, and a face 
which impresses you with its force, its intelligence, and 
its sincerity. His features are of a practical“ cast, 
and to this he is indebted for no small part of his power. 
There is a prima Jacie absurdity in calling him a mere 
‘theorizer.” He spoke with readiness, earnestness, and 
eloquence, and made a profoundly good impression. 
He stated that he was especially grateful for the dinner 
in his honor because it refuted a standing gibe of the 
English press, which called him a prophet, on the ground 
that a prophet is not without honor save in his own 
country.” During his remurks he endeavored to refute 
the idea that he believed in the confiscation of property. 
On the contrary, he claimed to believe in the sacred 
right of property.” It was because the land belonged 
to the whole people that he thought it ought to revert to 
them. He said that the press had misrepresented his 
doctrines, and in reviewing his book had evidently gone 
on the old principle that they ought to write the review 
before reading the book, for fear they might get preju- 
diced. Heclaimed that he was not a leveler, but be- 
lieved that every class ought to have the wealth which 
is produced. He believed in the identity of right and 
expedience. 

The most remarkable speech of the evening was that 
of Mr. Thomas G. Shearman, who, in speaking of ‘‘ The 
Doctrines of the Book,” heartily indorsed Mr. George’s 
plan of transferring the whole tax into a tax upon land. 
Mr. Shearman is a member of the Cobden Club, and is 
known as one of the strongest and clearest economic 
thinkers in the country. He showed up the absurdities, 
the inconsistencies, and the corrupting influence of our 
present ‘‘systems” of taxation, and advocated that of 
Mr. George because of its simplicity, its certainty, and 
its economy. He spoke of the way in which our tariff 
system taxes the people five dollars for every one dollar 
which it brings into the treasury. He showed how the 
tax upon personal property was a farce and a disgrace, 
since only three classes paid it, viz.: 1. Executors who 
would not perjure themselves in order to protect their 
clients. 2. The Goulds and Vanderbilts who con- 
sidered it policy to pay a slight tax. 3. The people who 
didn’t know enough to engage Government bonds a 
day or two before they made their returns. 

Mr. Shearman spoke at length of the manner in 
which corporations were fencing in whole counties in 
the far West, completely excluding the common people 
from that which belonged to them. He went so far as 
to say that not four hundred square miles, but four 
hundred miles square” were thus fenced in in North- 
western Nebraska. As this territory is larger than all 
Nebraska there must of course have been some mistake. 
Yet the evils of which Mr. Shearman spoke are evils 
which do exist. 

Dr. Pullman’s address was exccedingly entertaining, 

and contained a strong presentation of the thought that 
the lower“ classes were not the dangerous classes, and 
demanded only fair play. The dangerous classes,” 
said the Doctor, live behind rosewood doors and 
brown-stone fronts.” The heartiness of the applause 
which this statement called forth suggested the thought 
of ‘‘ shorn lambs.” 
Taken as a whole, the spirit of the dinner was that of 
admiration for the man but not the indorsement of his 
doctrines. In a single meeting which Mr. George ad- 
dressed in Glasgow, the Scottish League received 1,940 
accessions. In this country such a thing would be im- 
‘possible. The people who own the bulk of the land in 
this country, the farmers, are the very people who are 
now taxed unjustly, and any system which proposes to 
increase their burden will fail of popular support. 


General Gordon is noted for his laconic answers. 
Talk as talk is exceedingly annoying to him. Life 
means so much, is so full of responsibility, that time is 


words : 


„When he entered upon his duties as Governor-General 
of the Soudan it was exyected that he would make a long 
address, but he dismissed the assembly with a single sen- 
tence: ‘I will try to hold the balance even.’ These preg- 
nant sayings of Gordon will serve as the finger posts of the 
history of his mission. When he was sent to the Soudan he 
said, I have received orders to cut the dog’s tail off, and I 
will do it.“ At Port Said, when some one asked him if he 
would not prevent theevacuation of Khartoum, he answered 
dryly, I shall probably obey my instructions.’ At Cairo, 
when he refused an escort, he exclaimed, ‘I will go with an 
‘army or go alone.’ And now, the latest of the series of these 


ae and perhaps the most characteristic of ull, ‘ You 
aré men, not women. 


precious. The will illustrate his of 


9 After the regular programme was finished addresses 
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AN AMERICAN HERO. 


A correspondent calls our attention to 

the fact that General Gordon was not the 
only hero in the Taeping rebellion in 
China in 1859. General Frederick Town- 
tend Ward, of Salem, Mass., arriving in 
China in 1859, found the Taeping rebel- 
lion gaining force against the Govern- 
ment, and perilous not only to their 
domestic peace, but to the commercial 
interests of foreign residents of Shanghai, 
within a few miles of which place the 
rebels had reached. Many of the mer- 
chants there, knowing Frederick Ward, 
begged him to offer his services to the 
Chinese. General Ward’s only military 
service had been in the Crimean War, but 
he had closely applied himself to the study 
of everything that pertained to warfare, 
and felt here was an opportunity tu help 
in an emergency, while engaging in what 
most interested him. A copy of the fol- 
lowing memorial is in the possession of 
General Ward’s mother : 

Message of the President of the United 
States, communicating, in answer to a reso- 
lution of the Senate of the 5th inst., informa- 
tion relative to the death of General Ward, a 
citizen of the United States, in the military 
service of the Chinese Government, February 
7, 1863. 

Read, ordered to lie on the table, and be 
printed. 

To the Senate of the United States. 

In compliance with the resolution of the 
Senate of the United States of yesterday, 
requesting information in regard to the death 
of General Ward, a citizen of the United 
States, in the military service of the Chinese 
Government, I transmit a copy of a dispatch 
of the 27th October last, and of its accom- 
paniment, from the Minister of the United 
States in China. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

WASHINGTON, February 6, 1863. 
MR. BURLINGAME TO MR. SEWARD. 


LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATEs, 1 
PEKING, October 27, 1862. 


Six, —It is my painful duty to inform you 
of the death of General Ward, an American, 
who had risen by his capacity and courage to 


the highest rank in the Chinese service. Het 


was shot and mortally wounded while recon- 
noitering before its capture Toz-ki, a place 
near Ning-po. The incidents attending his 
wound and death please find in the edict of 
the Emperor, marked A. 

General Ward was originally from Salem, 
sien, where he has relatives yet living, and 
had seen service in the Crimean War. He 
fought, at the head of a Chinese force called 
into existence and trained by himself, count- 
less battles, and always with success. In- 
deed, he taught the Chinese their strength, 
and laid the foundations of the only force 
with which their government can hope to de- 
feat rebellion. Before General Ward died, 
when on board her Majesty’s steamer 
Hardy,“ he made his will, and named Ad- 
miral Sir James Hope and myself his execu- 
tors. Ina letter, communicating the fact to 
me, Sir James writes: ‘‘I am sure you will 
be much grieved to hear of poor Ward’s 
death. Ihe Chinese Government have lost 
a very able and gallant servant, who had 
rendered them much faithful service, and 
whom it will not be easy for them to replace.“ 


On account of my absence from Shanghai, I | 


shall authorize our consul, George E. Seward, 
Esq., to act for me. General Ward was a 
man of great wealth, and in a letter to ine, 
the last probably he ever wrote, he proposed 
through me to contribute ten thousand taels 
to the Government of the United States, to aid 
in maintaining the Union, but before I could 
respond to his patriotic letter be died. Let 
this wish, though nnexecuted, find worthy rec- 
ord in the archives of his native land, to 
show that neither self-exile, nor foreign ser- 
vice, nor the incidents of a stormy life, could 
extinguish from the breast of this wandering 
child of the republic the fires of a truly loyal 
heart. After Ward’s death, fearing that his 
force might dissolve and be lost to the cause 
of order, I hastened, by express, to inform 
the Chinese Government of my desire that an 
American might be seleted to fill his place, 
and was so fortunate, against considerable 
opposition, as to secure the appointment of 
Colonel Burgeoine, Ward’s second in com- 
mand, and an American. He had taken part 
in all the conflicts with Ward, and common 
fame spoke well of him. Mr. Bruce, the 
British minister, as far as I know, did not 

- antagonize me, and the gallant Sir James 
Hope favored the selection of Burgeoine. 
Others did not. I felt that it was no more 
thau ſair that an American should command 


-A Series of 


the foreign trained Chinese on land, as the 
English, through Osborn, would command 
the same quality of force on sea. Do not 
understand by the above that in this or in 
any case I have pushed the American in- 
terests to the extent of angry disagreement. 
On the contrary, by the avowal of an open 
and friendly policy, and proceeding on the 
declaration that the interests of the Western 
nations are identical, I have been met by the 
representatives of the other treaty powers in 
a corresponding spirit, and we are now work- 
ing together in a sincere effort to strengthen 
the cause of civilization in the East. I have 
the honor to be your obedient servant, 
ANSON BURLINGAMB, 

The Hon. William H. Seward, Secretary of 

State, Washington. 


An imperial edict, Si-Hiung-Chang (the 
Governor of Kiang-su), has memorialized us 


that the General attacked and recaptured 
Taz-ki, but was killed by a ball in the en- 
gagement, and requests that a memorial 
chapel may be erected to his memory, to ex- 
hibit the regard for him. This General Ward 
was from a part of the United States, and 
had expressed his desire to become a Chinese 
subject. He co-operated with our army at 
Shanghai, joined in the attacks on Kia-ting 
and Tai-stang, and recovered the city of 
Sung-kiang, as well as routing the rebels at 
Ying-kipang and Tien-sua-shun in that pre- 
fecture In connection = a body of for- 
eign officers and troops, he destroyed Kan- 
kian and other places. For these conquests 
over the insurgents the Government has —4 
knowledged and rewarded him several tim 
showing its favor, and thus giving him full 
scope to be employed. From the Governor’s 
memorial it appears that the insurgents were 
reconnoitring Ning-po, and had repossessed 
the city of Taz-ki, which, when General 
Ward heard, he immediately drew out his 
corps of invinciblos, attacked the rebels 
at their head, and was mounting the 
walls, when a ‘pall from the ramparts hit 
him in the breast, and passed through 
his back. It grew dark to him instantly, and 
he fell; but his brave troops had retaken the 
place already. He returned to Ning po, 
where he died the next day. Our grief on 
reading this memorial is extreme, for we had 
just confidencein his patrivtism and bravery, 
and never had cause to be ashamed of his 
military acts. The Governor has already or- 
dered Wu-Huin to attend to the proper rites 
of sepulture, and we now command s 4 gr 
memorial chapels to be erected to 
Sung-kiang and Ning-po. 

Let the proper board also consult on the 
best mode of showing our regard, in order to 
tranquilize his loyal spirit and exhibit our dis- 
inguished kindness. 

THIS FROM THE EMPEROR. 


It should be added, also, that in the New 
York “Journal of Commerce“ of December 
12, 1862, is an appreciative notice of General 
Ward. A correspondent, writing from Shan- 
ghal on October 4, of that — speaks 
warmly of the General’s skill and of his strik- 
ing popularity; while an extract from a 
Chinese journal bears out this eulogy. This 
testimony, given at the time, must be accept- 
ed as strongly corroborative of the high esti- 
mation to which the documents herewith pre- 
sented offer evidence. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW PUBLISHED. 


A Confederate Soldier in Egypt. 


By W. WV. LORING, 

Late Colonel in the U. S. Army, Major-General 
in the Confederate Service, and Fereek Pacha and 
General in the Army Of the Khedive unt. 

1 vol. Svo. With about 50 Illustrations. 

andsomely Bound. Price, $3.50. 
FROM THE PREFACE. 


. be author’s purpose has not been to write a his- 
tory of Egypt, but to trace to thet probable — 
the * which have for the * 2 decade 


"Heaters lands and peoples, and 
cen w rn an 
1 run command in aaa itself, with 


may not be 


Sold by all booksellers, and mailed on receipt of 
price by the publishers 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 


TO SELL 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE. 


— — European 
Women on the s3 of Woman's 
Work in connection fas the Suffrage, Educa- 

tion, Medicine, and Industrial Pursuits. Edited 
by Theodore Stanton. Octavo, cloth extra, 


80. 
Among the countries considered are England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Russia, Sweden 


Bel- 
um, olland. Austria, Norway, Iceland, 
witzerland, Portugal, Denmar Poland, 

Spain. Bohemia. Roumania, The Orient, The 


papers have been pre 
themselves of the communities de- 
— and who speak from their own knowl- 
The volume me presents a very curious and 
le of facts, statistics, 


P. PUTNAM’S SoNS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New Yorks 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DENISON 


MAURICE CHIEFLY TOLDIN HIS OWN 

* LETTERS. Edited by his son 
FREDERICK Maurice. 2 vols., Crown 8vo. With 
two Portraits, $5.00. 


„Never, perhaps, been a more fit and 
strikin name than the 
two volumes . Seldom have the faith 
and reverence of one mind been so thoroughl 
derstood and so powerfully delineated as those of 

Ma have been understood 


Frederick 
and delineated by his son. The book is a unique 
piece ot biography.“ [London Spectator. 


SERMONS TO THE SPIRITUAL MAN. 37 


Professor G. W. T. SHepp, D. D., author of 
“Sermons to the Natural Man,“ eto. 1 Vol. 
Crown Zvo. $2.50. The great fundamental 
doctrines of Protestantism have no more vig- 
orous and unflinching advocate than the au- 
thor of this book, which ls complementary to 
“Sermons to the Natural Man,“ published 
some years ago. In that volume the author 
aimed to address the human conscience; in 
this, which takes a wider range, he would 
speak to the Christian heart. The sermons are 
peculiarly adapted for reading. 

A Summary of American 


THE BOOK BUYER. 4 Stmmery of American 


May number now ready. Annual Subscription, 
50 eents. 


„% For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent post-paid, 
upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broapway. New York. 


Robert Carter & Brothers’ 


(530 Broadway, New York) 


NEW BOOKS. 


Hands Full of Honey, and other 
preached in 1883. Spur. 


J ches ‘Ploughman’s Talk and 
Pictures. Spurgeon, - 

The Present Truth. Spurgeon, 1. 00 

(Send for our list of Spurgeon’s 
Works.) 

Dr. Guthrie’s Works. 11 vols. 10.00 

Stephen, M.D. A story. Warner. 1.75 


By E. P. ROE. 
30th Thousand. 
His Sombre Rivals. 
1 Vol., 12mo. 81.00. 


“Ts entitled to be considered a national 
wed. | 2 Mit deais with the stirring events of the Civil 
War. — 2 of the battie of Bull Run is 
of 0 1. writing we read 

4 f oe is te "of, st le.j | His 
1 r of a style. 
X. hold of one. ‘His So re Rivals 


feah and blood, and the 
„ an 8 out ve 
before us. Golden Rule. * 


hiladelphia Inquire 


DODD, MEAD & — 


New York. 


Just Ready! 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


By Rev. R. Lowry and W. Howard Doane. 


Thousands all over the land are looking 
for a song book with new, strong, in- 
spring hymns, set to taking melodies 
ofa dignified, devotional character, 


Joyful Lays | 
Is just the Book wanted 
We —.— crowd into an advertise 
meut a tithe of what may be said in 
favor of “JOYFUL Lays.” The repu- 
tation of both Authors and Publishers 
is a sufficient guarantee of the charac 
ter of the book. We will send a copy 
for examination on receipt of 25 cents. 
„Joyful Lays” contains 192 pages. 
Price, in board covers, $30 per 100 copies. 


ce May be ordered through any Bookseller 
or Music Deater. 


¥ Specimen pages sent free on request. 
BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. | 


eters’ Eclectic 
iano Instructor. 


COMPILED BY W. c. PETERS. 
PRICE $3. — 


1 Piano Methods 
Miss Prudence. A 2 Drink- of ‘ihe day, P TERS ECLECTIC has always 
water. — — 1.50 held an | honorable place. The of a QUARTER OF 


Faith Thurston’s Work. - 1.25 
Through the Narrows, Everts. 60 
42 4 Libr 50 vols. 


28.00 
The Olive Libra „40 vols. net. 25.00 
— to Year. Poems. Bicker- 
stet 


Cabin on the Beach. Win. 
chester. 
Wild Hyacinths. Lady 1 80 
Poppies and Pansies, 1-50 
Kathieen. A tale. Giberne. i — 
Wearyhoime Holt. „ 
The Public Ministry. Blaikie. 
Information and il ustration. 
wes, - - - 1.8 
Hausser’s Period of Refor- 
mation. - - - 2.50 
The Life of Rev. G. T. Dodds, 2.00 


NEWLY PUBLISHED. 


Life of Ezra Cornell, 
Founder of Cornell University. By Es-Gevernor 
A. B. Cornell. » $2.00. 


II. 
Jenkins Handy Lexicon. 
A Dictionary of all except Familiar Words. 
Postpaid, 75 cents. 


III. 
Worman’s First Spanish Book, 
By the Natural - - Socents, 


Steele’s Hygienic Physiology. 


Bardeen’s Coin plete Rhetoric. 
For all who converse or write, with forma, etc., 61.78. 
I 


Barnes’ General History 
Of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Peoples, 61.78. 


A. 8. BARNES & C0., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
By E. P. ROE. 


36th Thousand. 


A Day of Fate. 
1 Vol., 12mo. $1.50. 
“It is the type 


that belongs to no oe a clime or school, because it 
is the ~ yg of the t has been common to 
humanity, wherever it — lifted the 
level of Brutes.“ [New York Observer. 


“We like it exceedingly. It is a A 
inspired story, the le man. 
and true, sweet w is not only of 
fresh and vivid interest, but a very helpful book.” — 
[Boston Congregatio 


_ New York. 


it has ell graded, and 
thorough K 


Dobson’s Universal 


Banjo Instructor. 


By H. C. andG@. O. DOBSON, 
PRICE $1.00. 


The Banjo is now a fashionable instrument, and 
the best ones are elegant enough to go 2 


87 bright Reels, Ji 3 Hornpipe 75 pipes, 
Winner’s Popular 
Ideal Methods. 


For Violin, For Gultar, For Pian 
or ne or Banjo, Flageolet, 
For Fife, For For Boehm Flute. 


Price of each book, 75 cts. 


Immensely popular chea tibet 
— with about one hun- 
dred neatly arranged popular airs for practice. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H DITSON & co.. 867 Broadway. New York. 


UNMOUNTED | 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of Ax em- 
bracing reproductions of famous o tings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send Leg Anime 
for catalogue of over over 5,000 subjects. Mention 


paper. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.. 
322 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY, dat 
A. 


For Children’s Day 
AND ANNIVERSARIES. 


The June Floral. al.. Floral Sunday (or 


Children’s Day), with new music, by H. P. Mam. 16 
pages. Price, 84 per 100; 5 cents ea, by Mail. 


„ Floral Praise,” issued last year, same price. 
May Annual for 1884, same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 
New York. 


sale 
A MILLI Rs is proof tangible of ite worth, and 
of the with which itis in 
a large number of educational cr in w 
— Seem used. A practical, w 


1.50 | ete. 


Chicago, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Randolph Street, 


28 
— 


strong story. It is a study, too, of love and ö 
— 
— 
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THE EVENING LAMP. 


HAVE been reading the ‘Makers of Florence,’” 

suid the mother, ‘‘and have become deeply inter- 
ested in the diary of a citizen of Florence who lived in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. He must have 
been a wise man, and in some respects I think he was 
far in advance of his day and generation. I think, boys, 
‘ you will find a good deal in this that will be of benefit 
to you in these days when politics is made the business 
of life by some men. His views on capital and labor 
are full of wisdom. I will read the description of his 
home and the extracts from the diary as given by Mrs. 
Oliphant :” 

“‘Agnolo, son of Filippo, son of Ser Giovanni Pan- 
dolfini (so described by his biographer), and ancestor of 
the important family still existing in Florence, was not 
the offspring of a time of peace, though he won for him- 
self the worthy distinction of peacemaker, and, in sign 
of this, added to his arms, with the complacent yet 
amiable self-consciousness amply recorded in his book, 
a serpent surmounted by a cross. His wisdom kept 
him apart from rash and new steps in policy, his biog- 
rapher tells us. Neither in this novelty nor in any 
other would he be of the Eight, or in the position of 
counselor to other citizens.’ He was ‘learned in the 
Latin tongue, and especially in philosophy, both moral 
and natural;’ and a friend of Leonardo Aretino, a 
manuscript of whose life of Dante was found in the 
same bundle of parchment in which Agnolo’s treatise, 
Del Governo della Famiglia, had laid dusty, but not un- 
known, in the Pandolfini Palace for nearly four hun- 
dred years. Here is a description of the patriarchial 
state he held aid the genial hospitality he dispensed in 
these latter days: 

„Here he had a most worthy house, full of everything 
necessary to the condition of a man of gentle blood—dogs, 
hawks, and every kind of nets both for fishing and birding. 
In this house all guests were received honorably. He was 
very liberal, and there being no other house near Florence 
of such quality and so well regulated, all the great person- 
ages who came were ludged there. There he received Pope 
Eugenius, King Rinieri, Duke Francesco, often the Mar- 
chese Niccolo, and many other great people ; and the house 
was always so well provided that nothing was wanting. 
When it bappened that on a festa or other day his children 
came from Florence to visit him without bringing other 
guests, he complained and reproved them. ‘This house 
was a habitation of well-doing. And Agnolo was in his 
time another Lucullus, having his dwelling furnished wit. 
every kind of poultry and provision for guests, to do honor 
to those who came. When it happen:d that there were no 
visitors in the house after à great hawking, he sent to the 
road to see if any one passed that way, and gave orders to 
bring im all wayfarers to dinner. When they reached the 
house, water was given them to wash their hands, and din- 
ner was served ; after which, when he had eaten, he thanked 
them, and said that they were free. to go—that he did 
not wish to hinder their journey. The exercises followed 
here were those of gentlemen—hawking with falcons and 
with dogs; and he never went out after the birds with less 
than fifteen or twenty companions on horseback, besides 
those who went on foot with the dogs. 

„Agnolo's book, which was written in the genial retire- 
ment thus described, and amid all its generous expendi- 
ture, is full of the maxims of bests and good man- 
agement : 

Economy does not consist 4 in saving and oer, 

but also in using everything wher. there ia need for it. Have 1 
you ever noticed that poor little widow-woman? She gath- 
ers her apples and her other fruit, shuts them up, saves 
them, and never ents them till they are spciled and rotting ; | 
the result is that three parts of them have to be thrown out 
the window; so she saves them to throw them away. 
Would it not be better, silly old woman, to throw away a 
little at first, and to use the good for thy table or else give 
them to others? I do notjcall this saving, but wasting. 
The same thing may be seen when it begins to rain a little 
in hay-making. The miser waits for to-morrow and 
the day after, not wishing to spoil anything ; again it rains, 
and at last the hay rots and is destroyed, and that which 
might have cost one soldo now costs him more than ten. 
And thus it is made apparent that it is a bad thing not to 
know how to use and spend according to the seasons and 
necessity, and that to spare and to spend with prudence is 
of greater value than prosperity, industry, or gain. Hav- 
ing thus seen that economy means both saving and use, let 
us see what things we have to use and to save; not the 
goods of others, which would be violence, arrogance, and 
injustice, but those which are our own. 

The things which may be called our own are three 
in number—our bodies, our souls, and our time,’ says 
the Florentine ; and he proceeds to instruct his sons as to 
the right use of these primary possessions of humanity. 
First, as to the soul. No doubt Agnolo was a good 
Oatholie enough, for the days of heresy were not as yet; 
but very simple are the maxims of his religion. 
‘How,’ asks Carlo, Giannozzo, Pandolfo, and the rest, 
‘how do you preserve the soul to God ? 

** AGNOLO. I do this in two ways. One is to keep, as much 
as I can, my heart light, nor ever disturb it with anger, hate, 

or any covetousness ; because the pure and simple soul is 
always pleasing to God. The other method is to keep my-,| ! 
delt, as much as I can, from ever doing anything upon Which 
I dave a doubt whether it is good or evil, or which I may. 
repent of having done. 


mors, fortifies the body and the nerves, is necessary to 


| fulness. . . 


„CARLO, Giannozzo. And you think this is enough? 

% AGnoxo. I believe that is enough; since I have always 
understood.that those things which are good and true are 
also clear and comprehensible in themselves, and therefore 
ought to be done; but those things which are not good are 
always found to be entangled in perplexity and ambiguity 
by some pleasure or desire, by some corrupt intention, and 
therefore ought not to be done, but avoided. Follow the light; 
flee from darkness. The light of our actions is in their truth 
and goodness, which extend and grow with our well-doing, 
with our good reputation, with our good name. Nothing is 
more dark in the life of man than ill-doing, fear, error, in- 
famy ; nothing so gracious as virtue, goodness, and bounty. 


„He bids them keep themselves clean and civil’ with 
admirable conciseness and exactitude ; and dwells upon 
the advantages of abundant and pure air, a wholesome 
house,and personal activity, with an enlightenment worthy 
of an age more deeply interested in sanitary science than 
the fifteenth century is supposed to have been. Exer- 
cise,’ he says, ‘preserves life, kindles the natural 
warmth and vigor, carries off superfluities and evil hu- 


youth, usefultotheaged. He who takes no exercise can 
never live a cheerful and healthy life.’ He gives them 
his advice first about the house, in which the domestic 
center of all interests is to be made. 


***T chose a house,’ he says, taking his own experience as 
the example, ‘in a good neighborhood and well-known 
street, where honest citizens lived, of whom I could without 
danger make friends, while my wife found good company 
among their wives. And I informed myself who had lived 
in it in times past, and inquired whether they had been 
healthy and fortunate. There are certain houses in which, 
it would seem, no one can live happily.’ But of all houses 
he prefers the country house, the villa, in which everything 
is at once more secure and more abundant than in the town. 
‘There are,’ he says, ‘near Florence, many places in the 
purest air, in a pleasant country, with beautiful views, rare 
clouds, no bad winds, and good water, everything whole- 
some, pure, and good, in which houses may be found like 
palaces. Try to get possession of one of these. A great 
and pure usefulness. is always found in the villa. All 
other occupations are full of labor, danger, suspicion, 
harm, repentance, and fear. In buying there is care, 
in guiding fear, in saving danger, in selling anxiety, in 
credit suspicion, in drawing back trouble, in commuting 
debt deceit, and from every business transaction comes 
much annoyance and agony of mind. But the country is 
gracious, trustworthy, true; if you give yourself up to it 
patiently and lovingly, it never seems to be satisfied with 
what it does for you, but continually adds reward after re- 
ward. In spring the villa gives thee continual delight—foli- 
age, flowers, odors, songs of birds—and in every way makeg 
thee gay and joyful; all smiles upon thee and promises a 
good ingathering ; fills thee with every good hope, delight, 
and pleasure, How courteous is the country! She sends 
now one fruit, now another, never leaving the house 
empty of some of her gifts. In the autumn she pays thee. 
back for,all thy trouble—fruit out of all measure to thy 
labors, reward and thanks. And how willingly and with 
what abundance! Twelve for one; for a little sweat many 
‘bottles of wine: and that which gets stale by keeping, the 
country gives. ‘to its season, fresh and good. She fills the 
house all the winter through with grapes fresh and dry, 
with plums, nuts, figs, pears, almonds, pomegranates, and 
other fruits wholesome and fragrant and delightful, and 
from day ta day the later fruits. Even in winter she does 
not forget to be liberal; she sends you wood, oil, branches | 


grant and cheerful flame ; and if you continue to live there, 
the villa will comfort you" with splendid sunshine, and will 
give you the hare, the wild goat, the boar, the partridge, the 
pheasant, and many other kinds of birds, and the wide 
country in which you can follow them at your leisure; she 
will give you fowls, milk, kids, junket, and other delicacies 
which you can preserve the whole year through, so that 


will take pains that iv your heart there shall be no sorrow 
or trouble, but that you should be full of pleasure and use- 
. Among citizens are injuries, fightings, pride, 
and other dishonest things terrible to tell; but in the villa 
nothing can displease you; there all talk to you with pleas- 
ure, you are listened to and understood by everything. 
At the villa we enjoy days airy and clear and open; we have 
the gladsome and joyful sight of fruitful slopes, of sweet 
plains, of those fountains and streams that leaping forth 
hide themselves under tufts of herbage. And what is still 
more delightful, we escape from the noise, the tumults, and 
the turmoil of the city, the piazza, and palace. How. 
blessed it is to live in the country, an unappreciated happl- 
ness!’ 

„What occupation would you take up v . Carlo 
and the rest. 

An honest occupation,’ he replies, ‘ and the most ugeful 
Icould see.’ 

“CARLO, GIANNOZZO. Perhaps it would be the occupa- 
tion of a merchant ? 

% AGNOLO. Perhaps ; but for greater ease of mind I 
would rather, choose something more secure; working in 
| wool or silk, or some such trade, which are occupations re- 
quiring much labor; and most willingly would I give myself 
to that in which many hands would would be employed; and 
the gain divided among many persons, and a means of help 
afforded to mauy in need. 

„CAR, GIANNOZZO. This is a pious office, t to be useful to 
“ Ao. That is: beyond doubt. I would have many 


of laurel and juniper Ann from the snow to make a fra- 


through all the year your house may want for nothing; and |. 


nat each one did his duty; and aften'I would say to them 
Be honest and just, reasonable and friendly, not less with 
strangers than with friends; with every one be truthful, and 
take good care that no one goes out of the shop deceived or 
discontented by your cunning or hard dealings, for this would 


be to lose instead of gaining, and instead of getting money by 


it you would lose liking aud goodwill. A pleasing seller will 


always have plenty of customers, and among artisans good 


fame and competition do more than wealth. I should com- 
mand them to sell nothing too dear, and with whatsoever 
debtor or creditor they made engagements,the contract should 
always be clearly and distinctly expressed ; that they should 
never beimportune, proud, or evil-speaking, not quarrelsome 
but agreeable, and; above all, anxious and dilligent in writ- 
ing and in regard to what has been written. In this way 
I should hope in God that he would prosper me, and I should 
hope for many customers and much favor for my shop, by 
which things, with the grace of God first, and with a good 
name among men, my gains would increase every day.“ 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


In spite of the years that have elapsed since the war, 
incidents are constantly occurriag that bring the suffer- 
ings of that four years to the minds of men. The fol- 
lowing dialogue recently occurred : 


Have you ever been in prison?“ asked a badgering law- 
yer of a modest witness whom he was trying to bully. 

The witness did not answer. 

„Come, now, speak up; no concealment, sir. Have 
you ever been to prison? 

“Yes, sir, once,” said the witness, looking to the floor. 

“IT thought so. When and — were you in prison?“ 

40 In 1863. 9 

„And where?“ 

The witness hesitated. 

‘‘ Own up now; no dodging,”’ said the lawyer. 
now, where were you in prison?“ 

**In—in—in—”’ 

Don't stammer, sir. Out with it! Tell me the prison.“ 

‘‘In—in Andersonville, sir.“ 

‘A moment’s painful pause. 

Then the lawyer, who was an old soldier, put his hand 
on his forehead, as if a pistol shot had struck him, while 
the tears came to his eyes. Then, jumping forward, he 
clasped his arms around the witness’s neck and exclaimed : 

„My God! I was there myself 


me 


Now that the Mother Hubbard 3 is confined to 
the precincts of the bedroom, and does not appear before 
the public except on small children, we may . the 
following: 


The other day, when old Major Solman announced his 
readiness to proceed in the direction of the church, his wife 
appeared, wearing a Mother Hubbard dress. The old man 
intently regarded her for a few moments, and asked: 

„Mary, what sort of a coat do you call that?” | 

„It's a Mother Hubbard, Jeems.” its 
Air you goin’ tu wear it to church!“ 

„Why, certainly, Jeems. The Mother Hubbard is all the 
fashion now.“ 


„Well, I'm glad to know it,’’ the old man replied. Just 


Wait until I get ready, and we'll go.” | 
The old man went into the kitchen, took a couple of meal 


sacks, cut the bottoms out, sewed the tops together, and put 
them on in imitation of pantaloons. When he returned his 
wife uttered a loud cry of astonishment, and exclaimed : 

„Great goodness, Jeems! what's that?“ 

„Father Hubbard,“ the old man replied. 

‘* You’re not a-goin’ to wear them sacks, are you * 


as much right to wear these meal — as yon have to go in 
that bran sack.“ 1 

11] take it off. 

‘ All right; off goes the Father Hubbard, * and, turning 
away, he added to himself: “‘ Only one way to beat a woman, 
and that is by agreein’ with her. Ef it hadn’t been fur the 
Daddy Hubbard I'd a been in a mighty bad fix.“ 


At the present stage of affairs anecdotes on General 


interesting that gives the opinions of men whose opinions 
are valuable, The following, giving the opinion of Lin- 
coln, is prophetic. He—Butler—failed as ‘‘ boit,” and 
is now to make, with the assistance of others—there, we 
will not spoil the story : 


Some one asked Mr. Lincoln why they had tried Butler 
in so many different places—Big Bethel, New Orleans, Pe- 
ninsula, ete. It reminded him of a story: „ When I was 
a young man I was a ‘rail-splitter.’ I wanted an ax made, 
and called on a blacksmith I knew in order to get him to 
make one forme. ‘Abe,’ said he, I have just the piece of 
steel for such an ax, and have been saving it for some time, 
thinking you might need one.“ Having said this much he 
put the piece of steel in the forge, and having raised it to a 
white-heat placed it on his anvil and beat it powerfully with 
his hammer. The sparks flew around, and all present had 
to stand aside ; but, after working on it for some time, he 
turned to me ‘with a rueful face and said: Abe, it won't 
make an ax, but it willa clevis!’ Next he again, vat it into 
the forge, and, having heated it as before, placed it on the 
anvil; and, striking it with his hammer, the sparks flew 
around smartly, and all had. to get out of the way of them. 
Atter awhile he said to me: Abe, I am sorry to sa 1 wen 
make a clevis, but it will answer for a bolt.’ 
introduced it into the fire, and after 13 it on . 
anvil, and the sparks flying from it as before, and all pres- 
ent having to stand out of the way of them, he, with a most 
‘lugubrious expression of countenance, sai said to me; ‘ Abe, it 
won't make a bolt, but there is one thing I am certain it 


orkmen and boys, and would not put my o hand to an e 
workmen to de, and regulate, 


8 make, and having heated it again as highly as he 1 


i've got to be fashionable to keep up with you. I've got 


—— — 


Butler are interesting, and any story about him is 


| 
| / 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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FINANCIAL. 


The course of trade has tinrdly 
changed in any feature from the conditions 
of a week ago, unless we except the re- 
cent advance in wheat from the extreme 


3 


decline that was reached in the middle of 
last month. It will be remembered that 


May wheat then sold as low as about eighty 


cents per bushel in the..Chicago market; 
this very low price was reached because 


of the extraordinary volume of li quida- 
tioa made necessary on account of vast 


speculations which had gradually accu- 


mulated an unprecedented store of wheat 
at Chicago and Milwaukee, and which 
found no other market at the prices equal 
to that which the speculators had made 
for it there. The collapse had to come, 
sooner or later, and the past.ten days has 
brought with it a reaction from the panic. 
It is clear, however, that the old prices for 
breadstuffs here have passed away. The 
demand, the world over, is for cheap 
bread ; and if we are going to find a 
foreign market for our surplus produc- 


tion of wheat and corn, we must meet the 


rest of the world at the place of demand, 
which is England, and compete for the 
market there. With India and Russia in- 
creasing yearly their surplus supply of 
wheat, we cannot, as we have done in the 
part, dictate prices for foreign shipment 
here. Itis a prime misfortune that the 
products of the earth have come to be 
used, as they are here so extensively, as 
instruments for gambling. If it were 
possible to provide against this evil by 
legisation, it would be a great benefit to 
the material interests of mankind. The 


difficulty is in fixing a line of prohibition | ' 


which will not do injury and injustice to 
legitimate trade. As itis, this year finds 
us with a large stock of our wheat and 
corn left on our hands, because specula- 
tion forced such prices as to virtually pro- 
hibit export when the demand came, at 
the ruling rates in the English markets. 
This has proved disastrous, for it has 
joined with other exceptional causes, such 
as the abnormal silver coinage, in deplet- 
ing our gold reserves, by. making it 
necessary to pay abroad with it gold in 


place of merchandise. The money mar- 
ket has slightly hardened during the 


past weck. Since February 21, the date 
this year at which we commenced ship- 
ping gold abroad, we have parted with] U 
about thirty-four million dollars; and 
while we were fortunate in having this de- 
mand come upon us when we could meet 
it so easily, we have ‘reached à point 
where the movement should cease ; any 


further considerable draft upon upon us 


will surely produce widespread distrust, 
and lead to a perilous condition. The rates 
for Foreign 


diminished gold exports. A stiffer rate 


for money here, with the extreme ease 


ruling in London, where it is one and a 
half per cent. in the open market, tends to 
withhold shipments,and may be the means 


of checking the movement. If. in addition, a 
demand for our securities should revive in 

Europe, we might recover somewhat the 
prosperous conditions which so signally 


‘deserted us a year ago and over; but this 
will not come about, probably, until Con- 


_ gress shall repeal the silver coinage. law, 


which course is necessary to the re- 


establishment of confidence both here and 


abroad. The proposed legislation now 


in progress at Washington respecting | ¥ 
a modification of the payments to be & 


made in the future to the Government 
by the Pacific Railway Companies, in 


liquidation of their indebtedness, has ut- 
terly demoralized the stockholders of 
the Union and Central Pacific Railroad 


ee and instituted a selling move- 


ent which has finally reached the large 


‘tied of investors in these shares. Such 
legislation seems, to the common mind, 
quite unnecessary to the security of the 
Government’s interests; and suggests a 
well-grounded suspicion that those who, 


are so unnecessarily and 2 
agitating these modifications ans seeking: 


for a purpose, to produce the disastrous 


Exchange weakened this 
weck, and the result is noticeable in 


decline which is now wiping out many a 
little store of means invested in these 


stocks. The general stock-market, out- 
side of these stocks named, has not mate- 
rially changed from a week ago. 
The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease... . 81, 885, 000 
decrease 2,218,200 
Legal ténders, decrease 700 
Deposita, decrease............... 2,468,000 
Reserve, decrease 1,614,000 


Leaving the surplus: reserve less than 
$1,000,000. Money, two to three per cent. 


| Hatchéfoote 


“Bankers. 
NewYork. 


mS Sell all issues of U. 8. 


The First Chapter of the Great Serial Story, : 


RAM ON A. 
BY MRS. HELEN JACKSON (H. H.” 


WILL APPEAR IN OUR NEXT NUMBER, MAY 16 


Bonds; execute orders in Stocks 
and Bonds for Cash, and on a 
Margin; Interest allowed on 
‘Deposits, Desirable Investment 
Securities on hand, a list of 

which we furnish on applica- 
tion. Personal attention given 
to correspondence which we in- 
vite. ; 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


New York, 24th, 1864, 


affairs on the 81st December, 1888 : de 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
2 1888. to 81st December, | 


Premiums on Policies not marked 

Off Ist January, 1,889,282 58 
Total Marine Premiums. . $5,708,185 68 
Premiu merked of from ist Jan- 

uary, 1 8ist ber, 1888,$4,200, 428 98 
81,001.04 38 
Re * „„ „7% 

miums and 

penses ... $850,080 76 
The Oo Com has ite of ow assets, 
— and 1— — 

ik Stock, City, Bank 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- ö 

1,956,500 00 

Real Estate and Claims due 1 

— estimated at. 425, 
Premi otes & Bills 11 1.588, 06 
Cash in Bak . 385,710 48 

Amount — 2 


which date terest reon will cease 
certifioates to be produced at the time of paf- 


T of fort Forty pet per | is declared dn 
ear ＋ or 
0 of May ne 
By order o the Board. , 
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New edition.—New bindings.— 


at sight. 
EXCELLE 


— 
new ew designs. asses. gotten price. 
— 


— 


“Of the three hundred give but three." 


Prices. 


White French China Dinner 8 
White French 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


7 
Fine Goid-band French China Tea Sets, — 


mm MEW YORK CTT. 


MADLET’S, 1-17 COOPER 
2 Sent d N 0. > 


MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. 
Be sure our name is on the bow. 


made in Europe or United States. These 
= by patents and trade marks all over the 


The 1 Hip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose hip. 
Nursin Coraline, Abdominal and 

8 
Price, from $1 up. Fon SAL By Leaping 
Avoid all imitations, 


NER BROS 


853 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Patent, Elastic Seamless“ 


DRESS SHIELDS 


are waterproof, absorbent, odorless, stro yet 

as kid, do not wrinkle, chafe or 
to the garment and onl 
is a recent American sales are 


already double that of ny other 


Beware of imitationg, All uine goods bear 
trade mark shown above. _ 
The Canfield Rubber Co., Middletown, Conn, 


Price by mail to all parts of the world 30 cents, 


| WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED COLORS. 
Work. One for Crazy all — 


AGENTS SEX, we best, 


fastest selling 
I Canal St., N. T. 


confer a favor upon, the zn 
Publisher by ‘that | 


4 


EST WRITING PAPER 


UP IN NEAT SON 


BR Graves? 


| — — 11 
— — 
j 
| Wi SENSE | 
— 
7 Buttons as pre- in 
HORE ff 757 chant for them | 
ini 
The Trustees, i “(| | 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
„ 
. 14th 
Nellie 
2 weights of Me- ruined that new Pm 
ORY ‘ flettes, Princess | eld Dress Shi 
i 
cates of be paic — 
hereof, or the represe v ‘ 
— — 
J. D. JO 
CHARLES B IS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
| MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
| H. RU ROB’T. B. MINTURN, 
J LOW ORAS. HM 
LANE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
GORDON. W. HURNHAM, JAS, G. DE FOREST | 
A. A. RAVEN, CHAS. B. LEVERICH, 
| !! ̃² 
SIAH O. LOW, THOS. B. COD DINGTON 
LLLIAM E DODGE, HORACE K. THURBER, 140 00 
DYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 80 
A. HAND JOHN L. RIKER 50 
JOHN D. WEBB. NORGE Whi 8 
3 CHAS. F. BURDETT. WM. MACY. Fine Whi Bunner dota 100 pieces... 14 00 | 
Decorat'd Parlor Brass M B · d, complete, 5 00 
4.80 ALL HOUSEFUBNISHING GOODS. 
Illustrated C ogue and Price List mailed free — 
on application. — bi— 
| 
t= VE- No 8 STA LOPE: 
all Fe NERS NDARD 
| WHITING PNC 
| ‘ 
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We take great pleasure in announcing 
that we shall commence on the 15th inst. 
the publication of a highly interesting 
serial story from the pen of Mrs. Helen 
Jackson (“ H. H.“), entitled Ramona,” 
and which will run in our columns through 
the entire summer. The scene of the 
story lies in Southern California, and the 
drama deals with California life, and its 
delicious descriptions of scenery are fully 
equaled by its dramatic power in situation 
and character. It has been pronounced 
by critics who have been favored with a 

of advanced sheets as wonder- 
fully brilliant and intensely interesting, 
and the finest piece of work which Mrs, 
Jackson has given the world. The Chris- 
tian Union has not published a serial story 
for a number of years, for the reason that 
it is extremely difficult to procure stories 
which combine in a high degree artistic, 
dramatic, and moral power; but Ramo: 
na” is an exception in all these directions, 
and The Christian Union has been glad not 
only to pay a large price for it, but to 
surrender a considerable space during the 
#ummer, believing that by so doing it will 
introduce to its readers a feature of in- 
creasing interest and of a very unusual 
dramaticand literary quality. It being our 
aim and purpose to furnish to our sub- 
scribers only the best, regardless of cost, 
we congratulate them upon the 1 i" 
store for them. 


bh 


No house inthe city — a finer assort- 
ment of spring goods than E. J. Denning 
& Co. Good taste has been shown in every 
department, and a thorough knowledge of 
the goods to be found both in the home and 
foreign market. Every pocketbook can be 
suited;; and a very striking feature in this 
house is the fine goods offered at low prices. 
At present bargains are offered in the ready- 
made underclothing department. These 
garments are of good material and well 
made. Handkerchiefs are offered at prices 
not surpassed in the city. Hats and bonnets 
are in the newest styles; and the same good 
taste that has made the dry-goods depart- 


ments of this house famous has controlled 


the purchases made for the millinery depart- 
ment. The spring suite displayed at E. J. 
Denning’s are marvels of daintiness and 
beauty. The combinations of colors show 
the — hand of the artist, and the 
prices indicate that this house has determined 
not to carry over one season’s to the 
next. Outside garments in the newest 
styles and at low prices can be seen at this 


We desire to call the attention of such of 


our readers as may be contemplating house |: 


keeping to the card of Charles A. Hadley 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 

It is now about a year since the West 
Shore Railroad was opened from New York 
to Albany, and considerable less since it was 
opened through to Buffalo. The largest 
double-track railroad ever constructed as a 


| double-track road from the outset, and con- 


structed, too, in an incredibly short space of 
time, it has already become one of the great 
highways between the East and the West. 
This has been achieved in spite, not only of 
considerable engineering difficulties, but 
also of a vigorous opposition from its 
chief competitor, the New York Central, 
and from certain newspaper presses, which 
have acted as though they were inspired by 
ite competitor. It has been accomplished by 
a liberal expenditure of money, and by mak- 
ing the road first-class in all respects from 
the outset. Its cars, constructed by the 
Pullman Car Company, are not surpassed in 
comfort by the rolling stock of any road in 
the world. Its depots all along the line are 
not only comfortable and convenient, but 
models of architectural beauty. 

It already does a large freight business 
between the East and the West; and last 
summer, before its through traffic was be- 
gun, it carried so many passengers to Sara- 
toga and the Catskills that its express trains 
were often run in two sections, although a 
new road. The roadbed is remarkably 

smooth and stable, and the caution of the 
management is witnessed by the fact that no 
serious accidents have occurred, and, we be- 
lieve, no lives have been lost during the past 
twelve months. It is by far the most conven- 
tent route for passengers south of New 
York to take for the Hudson River, the Cats- 
kills, Saratoga, Lake George, and the i 
for they thus avoid the tedious and ex 
transfer across New York City. The Pull. 
man cars are run without change from Wash 
ington, Baltimore, — - and Lon 
Branch to Saratoga rth. The 
censideration — — Company to 
residents along the line has already begun to 
bear fruit in an increase of commutation 
traffic, and in a demand for houses in every 
desirable compe d from Weehawken to New- 

h, greater than the respective communi- 

are able to — 


HORSFORD’S PHOSPHATE, 
ADVANTAGEOUS IN DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. G. V. Dorsey, Piqua, Ohio, says: 1 
have used it in dyspepsia with very marked 
benefit. If there is deficiency of acid in the 
stomach, nothing affords more relief, while 
the action on the nervous system is decidedly 
beneficial.”’ 


— — 


THE LINE SELECTED BY THA v. 8. 0 
TO CARRY THE FAST MAIL | 


TOW A 
— 


economically an 
your advantage and profit. 


NEW 8PRING STYLES NOW READY. 


tions for orderin 
drens’ wear, from 
on application. 


BEST & CO.] 


IF You are interested in Children you|~ 


‘should know the 


Because you can use its 3 facili- 
ties for clothing Boys, 1 and Babies 


in the best manner, to 


Illustrated catalogue, with full direc- 
everything for chil- 
ts to Shoes, mailed ' 


60 and 62 West 23d St., N. . 


al men by in 
Departments — —— 


My use eve here by business and profession- 
Ea auals, firms, corporations, and 


Absolute satisfactio teed. Send for 
ted pamphlet, with testimonials. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, New Tork. 


XCELSIOR AND |. 
CLIPPER 


* 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tien, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 


Pianos sold since the foundation of the house, 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all lands 
„.de the Chickering Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


STANDARD Ir. WRITER, 180 Fifth Tre St. 
THE NEW YORK. BOSTON. : 
4 WRITING- GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1876, 
Breakfast, 


which — —.— 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 


TAWA MOWER 


GUARANTEED THE / 
BEST & , 


10 To 20 IN. 
HORSE 
OWERS 


26 TO 40 IN. 


IN THE 


MARKET. 


COLDWELL 
MANUF’ co. 
NEWBURGH, l. 


m 
refunded if not satis- 
factory d Manufactory, Clin. 


— -— 


— . 


EDUCATIONAL. 


special care inaction of wu of such boys 


ACK WARD AND BOYS. 


pist TEACHER 


AMERICAN 
and |: 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 


EXPERIENCE OF OVER 30 
DICH AND WELL CONSTRUCTED 
FURNITU 


RE. 
GEST STOCK, TO SELECT 


. Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
' » Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
SCHERMERHORN & co., 


HAW, AppLin & 0 


Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 


which appears in our columns. This firm LINE RUNNING 0 abo e LI r 7 East 14th 8t.,New York. ! 
have constantly on hand full lines of white * 2 8 DAILY ROM. H S8 U { TS 
Oberlin, 

— — —.— CHIC AGO, PEORIA &ST. LOUIS, Oberling= sexes the best’ at edu. 77 Sudbury St., 
They make a specialty of sending their goods of Pactiic sunction | — BOSTON. 
throughout the country, on post- OEN endars sent free by . TY 
and price- and Denver — through trai ped ur Under IN SILK AND GOLD. 

applicat . ERs 101800, in Theory, Voice in, Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 

American Female G rest, "eto, “Ad 
emale Guardian Society KANSAS CITY, Prof. F. K Mie. Director, ET In. J- & R. 


and Home for the Friendless will hold a ee 69 Carmine It., New Tork. 


And ali points in the South-West, 


Golden Jubilee service in Madison Square | rounters AND HEALTH-SEEKE COLLEGE. 
Garden, Tuesday, May — oot forget the fect thee T Clinton wen 
Three thousand of its Industrial School chil- Throagh Lin the Send fer Catalogue. Both sexe, V. k. nannister. | Church Furniture. 8. 8. Banners. 


dren will sing, led by Professor T. E. Perking. 


and 


CITY OF 
and all points in thé Mexican 


<j UMMER HEALTH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Two competent teachers have secured a dairy 


BUCKEYE BELL 


Folb of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
ete, 
RRANT Catalogue sent Free. 


HOME-SEEKERS farm (is cows) in the Catskill Mountains, and will 
THINK OF IT, that a Cough or Cold neg. Should also remenaber that this line leads direst to | take charge of eight young girls for twelve weeks, "VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. Q 
lected lead serious heart ernmen road beginning June 16th. ef object, health. Freedom : 
the early of abd | ton Colorado abd Washing: | of dairy, excellent cook, generous table. Early _ MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
early stage abd Lung It is known as the great THROUGH CAR — hours, maximum of time out of doors. Oral teach - 
Madame — Cough Balsam is an invaly- ef America, and is universally admitted to be games, excursions, letter-writing, and plain- — Chimes for Free — 


78 ente QUMMER RECREATION and instruction. An 


MEN EELY BELL FOUNDRY 


2 and pe teacher (a graduate: of Harvard 
The warmer weather often has adepress | te — Ade for ‘th Ghure Chapel 8 schoo 
ing and debilitating effect. Hood’s Sarse- | Reference end Editor of The |, and other ‘bells: 
parila overcomes all languor and laasitade, & Weat Tray: NY 
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PIANO 
‘il 
| 
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= Sald by Grocers everywhere, 
| 1 W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass 
CHADBORN & | 75.49 West St. ew ork: 
7 
@ 
CHURCH EG MED 
— 7 
The Rev. Dr. Roderick ral make of | 
Other eminent speak 7 
dresses. Tickets at the door. af f AN 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


It is said that billlard- playing is al- 
most the only recreation in which Verdi, 
the Italian composer, indulges. This is 


certainly a very mild and harmless form 


of dissipation. 
A great fire at Panama, on April 27 
and 28, destroyed a large number of 


wooden buildings, in which were large 


stores of gunpowder, petroleum, etc. The 
loss was about $500,000. 

—The St. Nicholas Hotel of this city, 
which has for many years been uv favorite 
stopping place for business men and com- 
mercial travelers, is to be demolished and 
a new building erected. 

—Friday, May 2, was the annual com- 
mencement day of the Woman’s Medical 
College at Baltimore, Md., and on that 
occasion the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred upon five women. 

The committee havin g in charge the 
erection of a national monument to the 
memory of thelate President Garfield re- 
ceived a number of designs for the monu- 
ment in Cleveland, Ohio, one day last 
week. 

—Jack Cole, one of the survivors of the 
Jeannette“ expedition, died in this city 
last week, and the funeral ceremonies 
took place on May 1, in the presence 
of a large assemblage of friends and 
citizens. 

—Messrs. Woodside and Morgan, two 
ambitious bicyclers, started on an eventful 
trip on Thursday, May 1, their destination 
being San Francisco. They left the City 
Hall at one o’clock, amid the cheers and | u 
good-bys of the assembled crowd. 

—The branch of the Salvation Army 
now holding forth in Salem, Mass., has 
been voted a public nuisance by the 
authorities, who will put a stop to its 
proceedings, as they draw together the 
worst elements of the community. 

—The Dramatic Festival recently held 
in Cincinnati was not so great a success 
financially as that of last year. The 
receipts of the first night last year equaled 
those fur the whole week this year. 
The guarantors are therefore called upon 
to wipe out a debt of $30,000. 

-The poorhouse of Van Buren 
County, Mich., was burned on the night 
of April 30, and fourteen of the in- 
mates were lost in the fire. Only one 
body was found recognizable. ‘The build- 

ing contained forty-five paupers, and the 
loss is estimated at $15,000. 


—While the Odd Fellows of Utica, 
with their families, were holding a 
celebration one night last week, some 
inhuman person or persons saturated the 
only staircase leading from the hall with 
Kerosene, to which they set fire. Luck- 
ily the fire was discovered at once, and 
a great calamity was prevented. 

—The bench show of the Westminster 
Kennel Club will have been opened to the 
public for three days by the time this 
issue is in our readers’ hands. The 
dog show is to be held at the Madison 
Square Garden in this city, and will be of 
great interest to all sportsmen and lovers 
of the canine order of creation. 

A Kirmess, or festival of all nations, 
was held in the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, New Vork City, last week, che pro- 
ceeds of which were to be devoted to the 
Skin and Cancer Hospital. It was patron- 
ized extensively by leaders of society 
and fashion, and the managers hope to 
put four or five thousand dollars into the 
hospital treasury. 

—The arrangements for the observance 
of Decoration Day in this city are nearly 
perfected. President Arthur and Cabinet 
will participate. Generals Benjamin F. 
Butler, M. T. McMahon, Rosecrans, 
Sickles, and Hawley will be among the 
orators of the day. Detachments from 


United States war ships in the neighbor- 
hood of New York, the Veterans of 
1812, and the old Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment will take part in the parade. 5 

—A terrific wind- storm passed over 
Lake Ontario and the regions bordering 
upon it on May 2, occasioning much 


THE _OHRISTIAN UNION. 


damage to property and shipping in the Warmer 


cities and large towns upon the lake. 
The city of Rochester was most severely 
Is now rapidly coming on, and the hot days of sum- 
mer will soon be here. If your blood has not been 


treated of all, the wind at one time there 
purified and your system strengthened by the use of 


attaining a speed of seventy miles an hour, 

at which point the self-registering instru- —ͤ— — take this reliable medicine be- 
ore too late. If taken now Hood’s Sarsapa- 

ment in the Signal Service office broke, rilla will do you vastly more good than at any other 

and there was no means of telling how] time of the year. It will correct biliousness, cure 

much swifter the*wind may have blows. _ | dyspepsia, and drive scrofula from the blood. 

My daughter has taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
general debility with the very best results, It gave 
her a good appetite. My father, 70 years old, has 
also been taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla for liver com- 
plaint, and his beelth is now better than it kas been 
for yoars. “—NATHANixr. LEARNARD, Owego, N. v. 


Purify the Blood 


I had no appetite, and notaing tasted good 
natural. Within a week after taxing Hood’s —.— 
parilla my appetite began to improve, my headache 
left me, my strength seemed to be renewed, and I 
felt better in every part of my body. ‘rejoice when 
I think of the good Hood’s 
me.”—OHARLES L. BABITT, 10 Van Bunn Street, 
Syracuse, N. v. 


— I love to tell a lie, I love to tell a le, 
sang little Dick, with all the rener of: his 
three-year-old lungs. “Why, Richat „gad 
his mother, reprovingly, you must not sing 
that.“ We ed it at Sunday-school, 
stoutly asserted the little fellow: ‘‘ we sing- 
ed, ‘I love to tell the story,’ and a story is a 
lle.“ And mamma had to explain. 

Dot was at the dinner table on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, at which was the widow of Bishop 
P—— and several other aged reverend peo- 
ple. Calmly glancing around, Dot said, 
44 This is a Holy Circus, isn’t it?” Imagine 
their feelings! On an other occasion, when 
her grandfather in his haste forgot to ask the 
blessing, Dot called out, Whoa, whoa, 
papa Willard! hack up and say * pray- 
ers. Harper's Bazar. 


Sold by all druggists, $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


has done | takes 


Hood’s Sarsa 
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Weather 


Is often accompanied by extreme weariness and in- 
describable debility, and scrofula and other dis- 
eases are liable to manifest themselves in severe and 
painful forms. Now is the time to take Hood’s Sar- | 
saparilia. At no other season is the system so sus- — 
ceptible to its reviving, regulating, and restoring in- 
fluences. Thousands who were “all run down” ~ 
testify that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has given them new 
and vigor. 

Mrs. Maria Allen, of Willimantic, Conn., was much 
benefited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. She says: “I 
never was 30 in life.’”” Her tittle daughter 


was troubled wi ulous sores 

V ment, an 

almost entirely disappeared 


Strengthen the System 


“ [began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the spring 
of 1883, when I was so weak I could not do my work. 
I had not a drop of faith in 12; but it has made a néw 
person of me. All Lask of any one 


of Hood’s la and see quic 
r 
Mrs. C. 


other 

1; sixf 

b: C. I. HOOD & co., — 
100 One 


—Mr. Froude has been out of health for 
some time past, and as soon as he has com- 
pleted the revision of the proof sheets of the 
concluding. volumes of his Life of Mr. 
Carlyle, he will start on a voyage round the 
world. He proposes to pass some time both | 
in America and in Australia. 


SUMMING UP THE RESULTS s or A 


YEAR'S TREATMENT. 


A lady patient in Lockport, N. Y., thus sums 
the results of a year’s Compound Oxygen 
atment : 

It is now a year since I commenced using 


the Oxy Joan ane sum up the oc 
results the T Treatment. hardly 


to say that am infinitely Iam rin 
every way, and rarely suffer now from the — 
exhaustion which was my usual condition 
* „ remember the time when I have — 
headache as during the past year. My | de 
— an — — in my improvement and as- 
3 me t Jam going to get well.“ 
Treatise on poun gen, contain- 
18 a — of the discovery and mode of action 
this remarkable curative agent, and a large 
record of surprising cures in onsumption, Ca- 
— Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, tes and | 


Buffalo 


= better borne by the 

Bis 3 Disease of the idneye, , Coma an 
ble to th System. it is dent, — that 
most formidable presentations of this Disease. 


Water in cases of Bs dozen hal 


to any address, FOR SALE BY LEAD 


Lithia Water, 


POR BRIGHT’S DISEis— OF THE KIDNEYS. 


Dr. WX. Hammuonp, or New Yom, Suncson U. 8. ARMY 
(RETIRED), PRorgssor oF Diskaszs 0: Tun MIND AND NERVOUS 
IN THE UNIVERSITY oF New Tonk. En, 5 

“I have for some time made use of the Buxalo Lithia Water in cases of ateo- 


TRADE MARK Pat. has for many years been a favorite remedy wth me in like cases; but the 
Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporaneous solution of the Lithia Salts, and te, more- 


rofera ; 


are the most im 
Dr. 


Dr. AtFrep L. Loomis, or New Tonk, Prorgesson or INsTITUTES AND 
MgpicaL DgPARTMENT UNIVERSITY OF New York. Pmorien or MEDICINE, 


e Buffalo Lithia Water in the benef, 
— e with the 1 mar — be 


Springs pamphlet sent 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 


wide range of chronic diseases, will 
res Address Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Phila. 


PYAMIA 


CHILDS? 


Treatment For 


CATARRH 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, THROAT & Lunas 
Can be tak 
are 
REV. 2. . 


/MPORTANT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF 


Is the most virulent form of n ö 
ing. Less speedily fatal, but not less cer- 
tainly so, is the vitiution of the blood of 
which the first symptoms are Pimples, 
Sties, ils, and Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. When the taint of Scrofula gives 


VASELINE 


One Ounce botties reduced from 15 cents to 10 cents. 
Two Ounce bottles reduced from 26 cents to 16 cents. 
Five — bottles reduced from 60 cents to 28 cents. 


we public must not accept any but original goods 
led by us, as the imitations one 


Chesabrough Manufacturing Go., New York. 


warning of its bv such indications, 
no cime should be lost in using AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 
able Se for the purification of the. 


SCROFULA 


Is a foul corruption in the blood that rots’ 
out all the machinery of life. Nothing — 
will eradicate it from the system and pre- n 
vent its transmission to offspring but N 
_AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. This 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of — poison and the 
tuint of Contagious Diseases. Impover- 
ished blood is productive of | 


ANAMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated 4 Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered | 


Send six cents for 
* 


(PETROLEUM JELLY.) 
and 
— y of 
goods white will help ail of 


world. Fortunes 22214 workers — sure 
At once address Tave & Oo.. Auguata, N aon 


or dairy or factory 


STAINED SUBSTITUTE 


Nerves, and Melancholy. Its first 
' — ptoms are Weakn Languor, Produces all the effects of genuine stained Had 

ss of Nerve Force, and Mental De- at — — — to be od to to 
jection. Its course, unchecked, leads | ion of fhe sun we heat an and frost: prov. 
—— to insanity or death. Women en by a teat of f over five goare, sctus al use. Thesub. 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- only rom oF ou author 4. nized 


ela that, while pu 
riches it with new — 
the whole system, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY 
Sold by all bottles fo Price. 15 
ya tor 6. > 


Kante the blood. en- 
„ and invigorates 


YOUNG & FULMER, 731 Arch St. Philada, 
WANTS. 


[Carcs oy now nore than ten lines (agate measure) 
will de inserted in 
for fifteen cento per line. It is the intention of the 
Publishers to publish in this column free only such 
notices of wants us will serve gubscribers who are 
| not able i pa foradvertising, or who wish to ad 
othere net atte.) 


A Gormait Lady, from Hanover, desires a posi- 

tion for the summer as teacher and companion 
to young yirls or to ladies. Will teach German 
and flower-painting in guache, and read French 
with pupils, in exchange for board at the seaside. 

Address B. C., 201 Newark, 

N. J. 


oon ſer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


4 GOOD INVESTMENT. 


Please send another $12 box of 
This remedy has entirely cured me of Bronchitis 
and Catarrh. I gained nine pounds in two weeks, 
The $36 spent with you has done more good for me 
than the $200 paid to doctors. BEN, F. JONES, 

No. 620 Garrison Ave., St. Louis, Mo, | 
This remedy speaks for itself. One bottlé will 
satisfy the most skeptical. There is not a single 
symptom of Catarrh or Consumption that it does 
not dissipate at once, and it will break up a fresh 
cold in twenty-four hours, $2.50 per pint bottle, or 
three bottles, $6.50 
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